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LITERATURE. 


French Pictures in English Chalk. Second 
Series. By the Author of ‘The Member 
for Paris.” (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tis volume is a collection of somewhat 
sensational tales which have already ap- 

in various magazines. They are all 
of them founded on contemporary French 
life, and deal wholly with France, with the 
exception of one—‘ Count Moleskine’s Con- 
spiracy.”” The scene of this is laid partly in 
Russia, and it is decidedly the least success- 
ful of them all. Russia, as there depicted, 
is unmistakeably the Russia of a foreigner. 
With regard to the subject-matter of these 
tales, skilful as they are in construction, 
written in a style evidently formed after the 
model of the best French novelists, and 
well-preserved as is the local colouring, yet 
the knowledge of France and of the French 
which they evince is rather that kind of 
acquaintance which may be gained from an 
extensive perusal of the lighter literature of 
the day, from the gossip of the clubs and 
boulevards, than that deeper knowledge 
which springs from real study of the 
people at their homes and in actual life. 
These narratives bear the same relation to 
those drawn at first hand from real life, as 
the tales of Wilkie Collins or the novels of 
Miss Braddon do to George Eliot’s or 
Anthony Trollope’s sketches of English 
provincial life. There is nothing in them 
to compare in truthfulness with Balzac’s 
stories of the Parisian bourgeoisie or 
with George Sand’s sketches of the pea- 
santry of Central France. 
suggests something of this kind, a slight 
disappointment may therefore be felt by 
some readers. 

Considering them, however, as they really 
are, as wit, sensational tales, we must place 
them very high in this peculiar branch of 
art. It is but rarely that the characters, 
though exaggerated, forget that they are 
Frenchmen, and talk undoubted English. 
A few such slips we have noticed—e.g., 
in the first tale, ‘‘Reminiscences of a 
Zouave,” the Zouave speaks of the loss 
of “a couple of hundred men, just enough 
to found an Australian colony with,” an ex- 
pression to which certainly no Frenchman 
could have given utterance. The dénowement 
or catastrophe in all the tales is somewhat 
hurried and hard. Brevity and rapidity are 
certainly preferable to feeble description or 
to moralising platitudes; but a few words of 
tenderness and pathos would greatly soften 
down the abruptness of the conclusion, and 
would serve, moreover, to distract the at- 
tention of the reader somewhat from the 


And, as the title” 





utter want of probability which stands out 
so glaringly when the bare facts alone are 
stated in the fewest words. This is especially 
notable in the conclusion of ‘“ Fleur de Lys: 
a Story of the Late War,” where the noble 
young chdtelaine shoots her German lover, 
and then rushes herself to certain death. All 
ends so abruptly that the reader first asks 
himself what has really happened, and then 
smiles at the utter improbability of the whole 
affair, instead of being touched by a tragedy 
which a little more care would have rendered 
really pathetic. This volume, accurate in 
its reflection of the littérateur’s view of the 
war of 1870-71, will help on that legend 
of intense patriotism and self-sacrifice on the 
part of the French which is slowly gaining 
ground, and which will probably be adopted 
by history, but than which—with many 
noble exceptions, indeed—nothing, as re- 
gards the majority, can be farther from 
actual fact. 

Hence these sketches, hasty and highly- 
coloured as they are, have enough of skill 
and artistic merit in them to make them 
something more than the mere amusement 
of an idle hour. Those who care for no 
deeper study may obtain from them some 
idea of the many political and social changes 
which have taken place in France and in 
French society, like variations in a kaleido- 
scope, since the Revolution of 1848. The 
heroes and heroines of these tales may serve 
as representatives of parties to be found in 
every considerable town or agglomeration 
of society in France. Republicans of all 
shades, ight and dark ; charlatans and en- 


thusiasts, from the Communist to the Mac- | 


Mahonist ; Clericalists and Legitimists; Im- 
perialists of every kind, together with the 
host of time-servers and turn-coats who are 
any or all in turns as suits their especial 
interests—all are well and sympathetically 
delineated here. No class is treated as 
wholly black, or without noble individuals. 
The only group unrepresented is the 
Orleanist, just now perhaps the most un- 
popular and the best-abused in France. But 
it 1s difficult to get up any great enthusiasm 
or to create a sensation out of them; their 
merits as well as their demerits forbid this. 
And so our author has doubtless found the 
more prominent types of Imperialists and 
Republicans easier to copy with his dashing 
pencil than those which require more deli- 
cate handling and finer shading. These 
vivid pictures of varied phases of French 
life could only have been deemed possible, 
even in fiction, during such a period of 
revolution and social change as that of the 
last thirty years in France. 
WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








Tacitus and Bracciolini. The Annals forged 
in the Fifteenth Century. (Diprose & 
Bateman. ) 


Tue elaborate work before us may recall to 
memory the famous paradox of Hardouin, 
who maintained that the writings known to 
us as the Greek and Latin classics were, 
with very few exceptions, monkish forgeries 
of a far later age. We are now invited to 
believe that the Italian scholars of the Re- 
naissance imposed upon their wealthy 
patrons and palmed off upon the world 





many of the works which they professed to 
have discovered in old libraries, or rescued 
from the dirt of ages, but which were 
really the creations of their own ingenuity 
and learning. 

As a signal illustration of this theory, 
an attempt is made to prove that the Annals 
ascribed to Tacitus were actually written 
early in the fifteenth century by the accom- 
plished and many-sided scholar Poggio 
Bracciolini. The argument rests in part 
upon the internal evidence supplied in the 
pages of the Annals, where supposed mis- 
takes in history and faults of style are 
thought to point to other authorship than 
that of Tacitus: in part upon the passages 
in Bracciolini’s letters, which imply a special 
interest in the manuscripts of Tacitus, and 
which betray, as it is thought, a skilfal 
plot of literary forgery. The last six books 
are supposed to have been written to cater 
for the taste and to enrich the library of 
Cosmo de’ Medici; while the first six were 
composed in Bracciolini’s later life, but only 
saw the light after the lapse of many years, 
when another De’ Medici, Leo X., was ready 
to pay as largely for the prize. 

It will be seen that weighty arguments 
would be required to recommend so hazard- 
ous a thesis. But our confidence in the 
critic’s judgment may be somewhat shaken 
when we find him saying that the author of 
the Annals was superior to Tacitus in some 
of the qualities of a great writer, but not 
more successful in copying his style than 
was Ammianus Marcellinus, who is termed 
an “ historical epitomist.” 

The value of any statements as to style 
may seem impaired by translations so origi- 
nal as that of Suffecisse olim indigenas con- 
sanguineis populis (Ann., xi., 23) —“ the- 
natives of Italy were on a par with their 
brethren of Rome ;” or melius est peccare in 
hance partem, ex qua tantum lucrum fieri pos- 
set, quam esse omiino incredulus—“ it is & 
good thing to be misled in a matter of this 
kind, out of which coin can be made to 
such an amount as to be absolutely incre- 
dible.” 

Of a passage in Poggio’s letter where he 
complains of the whims of powerful em- 
ployers ut quod antiquioribus in officio sit 
jucundum, mihi sit molestum, we first have 
the rendering “what the ancients did 
pleasantly was burdensome to him,” and 
then we are invited to discover in the pas- 
sage the confession that “an attempt was: 
made to imitate the ancients.”’ It is, there- 
fore, with less surprise that in the next 
paragraph we read that Bracciolini, “in 
the darkest nimbus of far-fetched elabora- 
tion of mystical allegory, placed before us 
the unparalleled cruelty of the Church of 
Rome in the tiger-like thirst for blood of 
the Tiberius and Nero of the Annals.” 

In a like spirit the passage on mixed 
government in iv., 33, is explained as a 
reminiscence of the writer’s experience of 
England ; and the haec conquiri, spoken of as 
the main topic of the Annals, is taken to be 
the warning that, as the Roman form had 
failed, no “‘ sensible man can deem that the 
English form of government can ever work 
successfully ” (p. 170). 

In these and other passages the author 
does not seem a master of Latinity, or of the 
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subtleties of style, into which, however, he 
enters at some length, Nor does he show 
himself entirely to advantage in questions 
of Roman History. He speaks, indeed, in 
terms of great familiarity of the most learned 
commentators on the Annals, and could not 
fail, therefore, to notice some of the chief 
matters of debate ; but in making out an ex- 
tended list of historical blunders in the 
work he is too original to be content to 
follow in the steps of earlier scholars. On 
the strength of a theory of Hardouin, he 
- regards it as a serious error to speak of 
Octavianus, though Cicero repeatedly falls 
into the same mistake, if such it is, as the 
writer of the Annals. His scheme of the 
family of Augustus ignores the younger 
Julia, and is, indeed, so scanty as to lead 
him to confuse mother and daughter, the 
living and the dead, adopted successors and 
“legatees' by will, in a variety ‘of contradic- 
tions which exist, not in the Latin author, 
but in the critic’s fancy (pp. 58, 380). The 
difficulty which he raises as to the colours 
(vewilla) of the Roman army (p. 48) is less 
easy to account for, but it implies almost as 
many questionable points as there are lines 
in the whole paragraph which states it. 
Other objections which are urged seem to 
assume that a law could not be re-enacted, 
nor a temple fall to ruin or be destroyed by 
fire in the course of ages. 

The author seems far’ more at home in 
dealing with the biographical history of the 
Italian Renaissance, but the positive evi- 
dence in favour of his thesis which he has 
adduced from Bracciolini’s letters is ex- 
tremely little, eked out though it is by mis- 
translations } and though the reader may 
find no lack of varied interest in the work 
before us, he can place no great reliance in 
such a curious medley of bold paradox and 
unsound scholarship and multifarious but 
-ill-sifted reading. W. Wotre Carzs. 








Philochristus ; Memoirs of a. Disciple of the 
Lord, (Macmillan & Co.) 

Ir is a curious question to what a book will 

owe its celebrity. The work before us is 

dedicated to the author of Ecce Homo, and 

even if our author had not thus invited a 


comparison, a reader would naturally be in- | 


clined to compare the two books by reason 
of their subject and treatment. Both are 
attempts to reconstruct the “ historical 
Christ”’ in the light ofan idea; and if we do 
not anticipate the same influence for Philo- 
christus as for Ecce Homo, it is not because we 
think thatthe writer is less ingenious or less 
learned or less eloquent than his friend, or 
even less original, though his whole book is 
a working-out of two or three chapters of 
Dr. Abbott’s Through Nature to Christ. Nor 
is it that Hece Homo is a more vigorous and 
masculine book than Philochristus. Dr. Far- 
rar’s success has shown that there is nothing 
which commends itself to the public more 
than, tearful imaginative pathos upon sacred 
themes. But the idea of Ecce Homo was the 
“Enthusiasm of Humanity,’’ while the idea 
of Philochristus is the “‘ Forgiveness of Sins,” 
and. it is doubtful whether this is so likely to 
find an echo in the consciousness of the time. 

For one thing we may certainly be grate- 
ful; Philochristus is not a Life of Christ. 





* Philochristus”’ is a disciple, who in his old 
age writes his own life in order to explain 
to the “‘ Church in Londinium”’ the impres- 
sions he has received from his intercourse 
with the Master.’ Perhaps it is a pity that 
this promising design is not executed a little 
more simply... A modern writer could hardly 
desire a better method of showing what he 
sees in the Central Figure of all history, but 
it is not an equally convenient way of airing 
his views of the criticism of the Gospels. We 
are ostentatiously reminded by ‘“‘ Anchinous, 
the son of Alethes,” that the only written 
document that “Philochristus’’ had before 
him was the assumed written basis of the 
Synoptics, which, it is hinted, included 
traits subsequently relegated to the “ Gospel 
of the Hebrews.” We hear a great deal of 
Nathanael and Quartus, of whom the first 


| serves to represent what the author, like Mr. 


Matthew Arnold, recognises as the element of 
genuine tradition in the Fourth Gospel, while 
the second represents the “ theological lec- 
turer’’ element, or rather as much of it as the 
author thinks permanently valuable. Then 
there is one Xanthias, an Alexandrian eclec- 
tic, who makes M. Renan’s early view of 
the amiable idealist, the, mystical democrat, 
whom the first contact with hard realities 
was sure to sour, as plausible as it can be 
made, 
and there is something to be said for 
‘* Nathanael,” but the real “ Philochristus ” 
would not have given “‘ Anchinons, the son of 
Alethes,”’ his opportunity. A disciple who 
had been with the Master from the first, and 
had brought a memory well exercised by 
the teaching of the Scribes to the inter- 
course, would have been independent of the 
only written document which, according to 
‘** Anchinous,”’ he had to consult. He would 
have known much that that document did 
not contain, and he would have stated what 
he knew for its own sake instead of sub- 
ordinating all his knowledge to the illus- 
tration of the document. 


The illustration, it must be owned, is inge- 


nious. When we read of the demand for a 
“sign from heaven,” ‘ Philochristus” can 
tell us of the conference of the Sect of the 
Galilean and of the decision of the local 
Pharisees to promise their allegiance when 
it was granted, secured by an adroit hint 
of Judas that it was certain to be refused. 
All the history of Judas, from his first 
suggestion that the teaching of the Sermon 
on the Mount was only a temporary economy 
to the last vision of his despair where, on 
his way to hang himself, he tells Peter that 
the Master whom he had betrayed was alive 
from the dead, is admirably worked ont. 
Nor would it be possible to find anywhere a 
more persuasive statement of the “ Vision 
Hypothesis” than is. given in the closing 
chapters. It is all the more effective 
because, as‘ Philochristus ’’ believes, on the 
strength of his own vision and those of his 
companions, that the Resurrection was an 
objective fact, he has not to face the diffi- 
culty (which led to a good deal of confusion 


in Dr. Abbott’s appendix to Through Nature 


to Christ) of deciding in what way the direct 


action of the glorified spirit of the Master 


co-operated with the standing tendency to 
idealise the dead in producing the visions. 
Nor has he to face the far more serious diffi- 


“ Xanthias,” perhaps, is in place, 





culty of deciding how it was that a visionary 
belief did not, in this instance, go the ordi. 
nary way of visionary beliefs, which, when- 
ever we have an opportunity of watching 
them, are seen either to fade away before 
the steady influence of everyday realities, 
or else to withdraw those mit are able to 
cling to them into a world of dreams, where 
they become less and less capable of dealing 
with everyday realities. 

It is really inconsequent to admit “ mira. 
cles” of thought and feeling, and to reject 
miracles in the sensible world. The mys- 
tical doctrine of the “ Forgiveness of Sins,” 
as the greatest and most difficult of works, 
is even more attractively and impressively 
set forth by “ Philochristus”’ and “ Quartus” 
than by Dr. Abbott. But if we ask whether 
it is true, it is obvious that its advocates 
will have to do their best to take the ques- 
tion out of the court of science. They will 
be as loath to rest the issue on our present 
everyday experience of the way in which 
sinners become better, as believers in other 
miracles are to appeal to ordinary experience 
of how the sick are made whole; or the 
hungry are fed. The truth is that we are 
not, and never can be, in a position to check 
the only records we have of a group of phe- 
nomena confessedly unique, and finding 
their centre and such explanation as is pos- 
sible in a Personality still more unique. 

Apart from this fundamental incoherence, 
the description of the successive stages of 
the Master’s influence in Galilee, and of ‘the 
motives which led the outer circle of his 
followers to stand back, and the inner circle 
to cling more closely, is the best that we 
have in English; and all the details about 
the disappointed expectations of a “‘ Levy 
of Galilee,” when the- disciples were sent 
two and two before his face, and the comin 
and going of Herod’s Thracian Guard to-ex- 
plain the repeated departures chronicled in 
the Gospels, are quite within the range of 
imaginative probability, and the author is 
still within his right when he uses his inge- 
nuity to make ‘‘ Philochristus”’ remember oc- 
casions for the harshest-sounding sayings in 
the Gospels, which may make them less un- 
palatable to modern ears. Most readers 
who agree with the author’s general prin- 
ciples will admire the suggestion, not made 
for the first time in his present work, that 
in the original narrative of the healing of 
the Gadarene it was said that tle evil spirits 
came forth in the shape of swine, and 
rushed down into the deep; few will accept 
his statement that the four thousand, and 
the five, hungered only after the Bread of 
Life, even if they reject the statement of the 
Fourth Gospel that the discourse in the 
Synagogue of Capernaum on the Living 
Bread from Heaven rather than the refusal 
of a Sign from Heaven marked the crisis in’ 
the popular appreciation of the Son of Man. 

Other subordinate points which may be 
recommended to the further reflection of 
** Anchinous, the son of Alethes,” are the ex- 
planations suggested for such narratives as 
the Waik to Emmaus and the Sealing of 


‘the Tomb. It is surely more probable, upon 


the author’s assumptions, that such stories’ 
were due to the fact that there were disciples’ 
at Jerusalem more familiar with the applica- 


‘tion of prophecy to a suffering Messiah than . 
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the disciples of Galilee, and that the dis- 
ciples from. Galilee in the exaltation of re. 
covered hope and faith were liable to mis- 
take any one. of those they met for the 
Master, than that the conversations and up- 
braidings we read of were purely internal 
voices. That the disciples thought they 
recognised the Chief Priests and their guard 
at the tomb and supposed .they had come to 
seal it when they were really come to rob it 
is a more defensible suggestion, ip soar d as 
according to “ Philochristus” the Holy Ghost 
was given on the second Pentecost after the 
Passion, so that when the Resurrection was 
publicly preached it would have been ‘too 
late for the Jewish authorities to avow their 
stratagem, which had turned against them- 
selves. But if a rationalist is to deal seri- 
ously with the last verses of the twenty- 
seventh chapter of St. Matthew, it is simpler 
to guess that Joseph of Arimathea may 
have been beforehand with those who came 
to seal the tomb as well as with those who 
came to weep. The author is more success- 
fal in dealing with the raising of Lazarus, 
who, according to ‘‘ Philochristus,” was seen 
to leave his tomb after the earthquake, when 
“many bodies of the saints which slept arose 
and appeared unto many.’ In this way he 
saves almost all the narrative at the ex- 
pense of cutting it in two at the most de- 
cisive point; and perhaps this is as hopeful 
a course as any that could be adopted from 
his point of view for dealing with a difficulty 
which has driven most “independent critics.” 
to expedients at least as desperate as those 
to which the perplexing silence of the 
Synoptics has reduced “ apologists.” 
G. A. Simcox. 





PERSIA AND PERSIAN POETS. 


1. Iter Persicum : ou Description du Voyage en 
Perse entrepris en 1602 par Etienne Ka- 
kasch de Zaloukemeny. Relation rédigée en 
Allemand: traduction publiée et annotée 
par Ch. Schefer. - (Paris: Leroux.) 

2. La Poésie en Perse, Par C. Barbier de 
Meynard, Professeur au Oollége de 
France. (Paris: Leroux.) 

3. Twelve Odes of Hafiz done literally into 
English. Together with the corresponding 
Portion of the Turkish Commentary of Sudi, 

~ for the first time translated. By W. H. 
Lowe, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: W. 
P. Spalding.) 

TuE first two of the brochures above specified 

form Nos. 10 and 12 of the “ Bibliothéque 

Orientale Elzévirienne,” and are signs, if 

such were wanting, that French Orien- 

talists are not at the present hour so 
neglectful of Persian history, geography and 
literature as to content themselves with 
the information already stored on these not 
very popular subjects. The Iter Persicum is 
curious and interesting. It describes the 
mission of Stephen Kakasch de Zalou- 
kemeny, provincial councillor in Transyl- 
vania, and scion of an ancient family settled 
at Klausenburg. This personage had ren- 
dered, we are told in the Introduction, “des 
services signalés”’ to the wife of Sigismund 

Bathori, daughter of the Archduchess Marie, 

during her stay in Transylvania. His at- 





tachment to the House of Austria had 
brought upon him the enmity of his family 
and of many of his fellow-citizens. Being 
forced to abandon his country, he sought and 
obtained the protection of the Archduchess in 
order to enable him to sell his property, re- 
cover his money claims, and settle in the 
Tyrol. On August 16, 1600, his patroness re- 
commended him to the care of the Emperor, 
and in acknowledgment of his devotion to 
the House of Austria he was selected by 
Rodolph II. to conduct a mission to the 
Court of the first Shah Abbas of Persia. 
This mission was in return for one de- 
spatched from Persia under Sir Anthony 
Shirley and Husain Ali Beg, on which occa- 
sion the British envoy had met with but 
sorry treatment in Russia. In reverting to 
this chapter of history at the present day, we 
cannot fail to notice in it a strong instance 
of the normal hostility between Turk and 
Persian. Abbas addresses himself to the 
Christian sovereigns of Europe; he asks 
that his. emissary, designated Mirza Antonio, 
may. meet the same regard as would be 
accorded to the Shah’s own person ; and the 
alliance to be negotiated is against the 
Sultan of Turkey, with whom the Emperor 
Rodolph was then at war! As the Introduc- 
tion takes for granted that its readers are 
familiar with the names and adventures of 
Transylvanian princes at the close of the 
sixteenth century, it may be well. to recall 
that on the elevation of Stephen Bathori to 
the throne of Poland, his brother Chris- 
topher succeeded him as Waivode of Tran- 
sylvania, and, dying in 1582, left a son 
Sigismund, under the protection of the 
Porte. Thirteen years later this high. 
spirited young prince concluded an offensive 
alliance with Austria. Besides the possession 
of part of Hungary, Moldavia, and Wallachia, 
he retained Transylvania as an independent 
principality. His subsequent career was a 
chequered one. Twice resigning, and twice 
reclaiming his territory; ever valorous if 
often capricious ; renowned in action against 
the Muslim; he withdrew into private life 
as a State pensioner in 1602, and died 
in 1613. The wife to whom allusion is 
made in the brief memoir of Kakasch under 
notice was Christina, whose father was 
Charles, Duke of Styria. 

The Imperial envoy, before starting on 
his mission to the Persian monarch, engaged 
the services of a Saxon secretary, Georges 
Tectander von der Jabel, grandson of a cer- 
tain Martin Tectander, an active disciple of 
Luther and Melanchthon. In him we find 
the true author of the Iter Persicum: for 


_Kakasch died on October 25, 1603, at a 


village near Lankoran, on the Western 
shores of the Caspian, which in these days 
is not Persian territory at all. He had 
quitted the capital of Bohemia on August 27, 
1602, and, visiting Cracow and Warsaw en 
route, was at Wilna on September 29. 
Thence he pushed on by Smolensk to Moscow, 
arriving at the latter city on November 9. 
The secretary complains of the falsehoods 
used to delay his master’s: progress; and, 
speaking of the Russians, he tells the reader, 
in a note made all the more significant by 
brackets, how “ce peuple est naturellement 
porté au mensonge, a la tromperie et 4 toute 
sorte de vices,” His account of Moscow 





generally, including the reception of the 
ambassador by the Grand Duke Boris Fe- 
derowitch, is instructive and entertaining. 
The habits and practices of the Russians 
described are very similar to those observed 
in the present day, especially in the matter 
of domestic religion. The party wintered at 
Kazan, which had then has only thirty 
years in possession of Russia; whence em- 
barking in a Volga boat, on May 11, they 
arrived on the 27th of that month at Astra- 
khan, vid Samara, Saratha (Saratoff) and 
Zaritzona (Tsaritsin). In Astrakhan they 
remained for more than two months, await- 
ing means of transport over the Caspian. 
After a passage of seventeen or thirty days 
(for the dates are doubtful), during which 
they experienced severe weather, they landed 
at Lankoran, then part of the Gilan  pro- 
vince of Persia. Here, as we have already 
stated, the ambassador died ; and, agreeably 
to his expressed desire, he was buried at the 
foot of a tree in the garden of his temporary 
residence. ; 

On the day of the funeral, Tectander set 
out on his journey into the interior. He was 
attended by Sir Robert Shirley, the youngest 
brother of Sir Anthony—who had hastened 
up on hearing the news that the embassy had 
arrived on Persian soil. But his misfortunes 
thickened. During the five days’ journey 
to Kazvin he had to leave behind, to the care 
of natives, four members of his suite who 
had been attacked by severe illness; while at 
Kazvin, where he stayed four days, his 
friend Geoges Agelastes succumbed to scarlet 
fever. Sir Robert Shirley, moreover, judged 
it expedient to transfer the novice in Orien- 
tal diplomacy to a Persian nobleman, for 
escort to the Shah at Tabriz. He had thus 
no companion left to whom he could talk 
freely, but an interpreter named Murad, 
picked up near Lankoran. However, in 
spite of difficulties, the object of his mission 
was so far gained that on December 15 he 
found himself in the presence of his Persian 
Majesty at Tabriz. Abbas had only lately 
taken the town at the head of a large force, 
and was on the point of departure. He 
opened the letters brought by Tectander ; 
but what the monarch did before reading 
them will be better told in the words of the 
author :— ; 

“A Turkish prisoner, led in chains into the 
palace, knelt before his Majesty : then, two swords 
were given to the king, which he examined one 
after the other. The first, the hilt and scabbard of 
which were covered with golden ornaments, was 
presented to me some days later. As to the 
other, the king drew it from the sheath, rose, and, 
without betraying the least sign of emotion, cut 
off with it the head of the prisoner in the act of 
supplication before him, At this sight I was not 
a little alarmed, and experienced a vague sense of 
expectant apprehension lest the first sword should 
have been designed to take away my own life. I 
feared that his Majesty the Emperor might haye. 
made peace with the Turks, or that the letters 
might have referred to concluding a — with 
them, and that either cause might be held suffi- 
cient to make away with me. But the king 
resumed his seat smiling, and, addressing himself 
to me, explained that it was thus the Christians 
should treat *+.s Turks; and that he, for his part, 
would not sail to pursue this mode of dealing with 
them. He then confided me to the care of an 


| attendant, who took me to his house.” 


Tectander does not seem to have pene- 
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trated further into Persia; but the narra- 
tive of bis return journey with the royal 
camp, brief as it is, will be found full of 
interest. He describes the Persians with 
intelligence, and was evidently a favoured 
guest with the king, having dined more 
than twenty times at the royal table. 
Wine, we are told, was drunk by the Shah’s 
subjects only on the royal permission, 
accorded when his Majesty was ‘de bonne 
humeur ;” and it is quaintly added that, 
notwithstanding the objection of Persians to 
drink with Christians, they could not refuse 
to eat or drink with our author, because the 
sovereign had ordered them to do both. 
During the siege of Erivan, which lasted 
five weeks, Tectander remained in the Per- 
sian camp. On its capture by Abbas, a 
terrible massacre of the inhabitants ensued ; 
it is stated that as many as 40,000 Turks 
had shut themselves within its fortifications. 
There is little more to be said in sum- 
marising the contents of the little volume 
‘before us, which, if genuine, as it is believed 
‘to be, merits more than passing notice. The 
-accidentally-constituted envoy reached As- 
-trakhan on his homeward voyage, March 23, 
1604, vid Tereka and Derbent. At Kazan 
he found a Persian Mission returning from 
Moscow to Persia; but at Moscow itself his 
individuality became merged in a gorgeous 
embassy despatched by his own Imperial 
master to the Grand Duke. His return to 
Prague was effected in the suite of le Sieur 
Henri de Logan, the special representative 
- on this occasion. 
The second work on our list, though 
briefer still than the first, is full of merit 
and good matter. It is the opening dis- 
course at the Collége de France of M. Bar- 
bier de Meynard, successor of the distin- 
guished M. Mohl in the Persian Professor- 
ship, who had in his turn succeeded De Sacy. 
None but an eminent Orientalist could be 
recognised in such a post; and the address 
before us justifies the selection inasmuch as 
it possesses a style in which gracefulness of 
diction is no less conspicuous than positive 
learning. Among the more interesting sub- 
jects treated we notice a statement that M. 
de Biberstein-Kasimirski has obtained from 
a learned Persian the complete diwdn of 
Manuchahri, who flourished in the fifth 
century (of the Hijra of course). In this 
book we are told that the Arab-derived 
poetical forms of kasida, rubd’t, and mosamat 
prevail. 
“Descriptions of spring, love, and drunkenness, 
are the usual theme of verses in which is detected 
no trace of the mysticism about to invade Persian 
literature from the following century. The most 
striking feature in these light productions is their 
subjection to not only the taste but the language 
of the conquerors ; and Arabic expressions abound 
in the writings of this poet, who was nevertheless 
contemporary with Firdausi.” 


‘The Professor’s aim is to show that the 
influence of Arab literature took early hold 
of Iran; and that, although Persian poets 
may retain to some extent the mark of in- 
dividuality and national genius, the origi- 
nality of style distinguishing the “‘ Namahs,” 
or epic school, was lost for ever from their 
pages. On the other hand, in Arab poetry 
itself he sees change and deterioration after 
the second century of the Hijra. The simple 





and spontaneous expressions of the primitive 
bards of nature gave place to artificial effort ; 
and alliterations, play upon thoughts and 
words, enigmas, and the like, appear to him 
rather the introduction of a germ of death 
than signs of life and vigour. “Is it,” asks 
M. de Meynard, “to the contact of the 
Iranian spirit that we are to attribute this 
degeneration of Semitic taste ? or has it de- 
veloped itself equally with one and the other 
race?” He admits that he is unprepared 
to answer the question. 

The notices of individual Persian poets, 
and especially the Sufis, are valuable and in- 
teresting. That S’adi’s popularity is un- 
diminished we gather from the statement 
that a new version of the Gulistdén in Polish 
has just been issued, and that M. de Mey- 
nard himself proposes to translate the whole 
Bostén. As for Hafiz, we are greatly in- 
clined to agree with the Professor in toto, 
and consider him as plain-spoken as Thomas 
Moore, the Anacreon of our own islands. 
He says of him: “In truth it is a singular 
book, this collection of odes, without a visible 
link, in which the poet sings at one time the 
ineffable joys of fand (the perishable), at 
another the praise of love and wine, in terms 
ever elegant and seemly, but free from all 
symbolism.” 

But we are here reminded of the small 
volume which stands third in the heading of 
this article. M. de Meynard says of the 
commentary of Sudi on Hafiz, that its 
arrangement, utilised by Prof. Brockhaus, 
“has long been sanctioned in the literary 
schools of Turkey, but does not seem to 
deserve more credit than the editions pub- 
lished in India.” Mr. Lowe, pronouncing it 
to be “as painstaking in its criticism as in 
its exegesis,’ regards it in the light of “a 
most valuable contribution towards establish- 
ing a correct text of the Divani Hafiz.” 
Without making any close analysis of the 
specimen afforded, we may thank the 


learned translator for a performance which - 


will undoubtedly prove useful to the 
Persian student who is ignorant of Turkish. 
But he must be an advanced one in other 
respects ; for, though he will not need to be 
told by Sudi that mihr, “love,” is not 
muhr, “a seal,” nor that aknin or knin 
means “now,” and much besides which 
should be superfluous, he will find here and 
there interpretations to think over. The 
transliteration differs in choice and distribu- 
tion of accents from the Indian practice, but 
is generally intelligible. Khwad, “self,” is 
puzzling, and so is khwash, “happy,” to those 
accustomed to khid and Ihish; and such 
forms will hardly lend attraction to the read- 
ing of a Persian poem in Roman letters. 
F, J. Goupsmip. 








Alpine Ascents and Adventures; or, Rock and 
Snow Sketches, By H. Schiitz Wilson. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

THERE can be no question as to the liveliness 

of Mr. Schiitz Wilson’s book. Any quiet 

person who fails in the capacity or the 
passion for mounting to the top of every 
high object which is presented to his sight, 
but who nevertheless wishes to know some- 
thing about the process and outward acces- 





sories of an “ Alpine ascent,” and something 
also of the manner of spirit which inflames 
the climber, cannot do better than read one of 
Mr. Wilson’s chapters. One, or at all events 
one at a time, will certainly be sufficient. 
We can quite believe that each “ ascent ” and 
“adventure,” in its original position as a 
magazine article, was exactly suited to its 
purpose ; yet we fail to see why such articles 
should be collected and reissued as a book. 
Mr. Wilson is eager to protest, and we as 


ready to nt, that he is not merely a 
climber. He invariably calls himself a 


“mountaineer.” He continually reintro- 
duces to our notice two types of the moun- 
taineer for mountaineering’s sake: first, “‘ the 
Hawley Scrowger,” “who works with the 
legs only, and ascends without heart or 
brain, without intellect or fancy,” and to 
whom “the Matterhorn is simply a more 
or less difficult piece of rock-work ;” 
secondly, ‘‘the Norman Franklin,” “ who 
adds the soul of the poet to the power 
of the athlete.” Although Mr. Wilson is 
not without some striking points of like- 
ness to his pilloried ‘‘ Hawley Scrow- 
ger school,” he may undoubtedly claim to 
belong on the whole to his “ Norman 
Franklin type””—‘“ the ideal mountaineer,” 
“who climbs not as a machine but as a 
man,” and who “evolves art, poetry, good 
temper, cheerful exhilaration.” If Mr. 
Wilson had repressed these evolutions in- 
stead of encouraging them, his chapters 
might not “have found acceptance in 
magazines;”’ but he might have made his 
experiences less vaguely scaring to the non- 
climbing reader, and a little more helpful 
to those climbing apprentices whom he 
labels ‘‘ M.D.’s, or modest duffers.” What 
practical assistance can those objects of 
Mr. Wilson’s pity and scorn, “the new 
school of unfledged novices, without judg- 
ment, knowledge, mastery of the craft,” 
gain from these chapters? Beyond a 
suspicion that they ought to cram them- 
selves with Goethe, Dante, Shakspere, 
Shelley, Keats, and George Eliot, lest they 
should climb like a Hawley Scrowger, we 
fail to see what they can gain. Indeed, we 
have a suspicion that an idea-less Hawley 
Scrowger would prove the more helpful 
master, since he would at least supply some 
hint whose value has been tested by ex- 
perience where Mr. Wilson supplies an 
alarming cave to the uninitiated, or a few 
lines from Dante. He calls us far too 
frequently to observe his own rapturous 
artistic and poetical appreciation of moun- 
tain scenery ; his joking is too chronic, and 
he carries up too much of a London atmo- 
sphere to the summit of the Jungfrau and 
into his bivouac-tent on the Rothhdérn. 
In his meditations in the latter he asks, 
‘*When will the high Alps find a worthy 
painter?’’ AJl his thoughts turn at once 
to London, and he gives us some re- 
marks upon Turner and on Mr. Leighton’s 
Helios and Rhodos ; but he seems to be un- 
aware of the fine work of Signor Cumbo, 
who transfers his studio to the Bernina 
every summer, nor does he even mention 
the name of Alexandre Calame, whose 
mountain-adventures for art’s sake were far 
more dangerous and difficult than Mr. Wil- 
son’s, and who has left renowned pictures 
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of three at least of Mr. Wilson’s subjects— 
the Jungfrau, Wetterhorn, and Monte Rosa. 

A perusal of the entire series of Mr. 
Wilson’s Rock and Snow Sketches would 
infallibly produce upon every reader who 
has not learned otherwise by his own 
practical experience the impression that 
‘‘ Alpine ascents” are chiefly remarkable 
for their wearisome sameness. He has a 
genuine faculty for life-like and realistic 
word-painting: no detail that will tell for 
his magazine-vignette ever seems to escape 
his eye; he records what he feels with the 
same liveliness as he records what he sees; 
throughout each day’s experience, from his 
invariable grumbling as he is aroused by 
the guide in the small hours of the morning 
to his invariable uncorking of the cham- 
pagne and lighting of his pipe on the 
mountain’s Gipfel, he manages to keep his 
reader every moment in fancy at his side. 
But the continual iteration of similar out- 
ward details and inward ecstacies provokes 
us to ask what useful purpose beyond 
amusement is served by such a book. It is 
not a contribution to any single branch of 
Alpine literature. We can understand why 
a famous Alpinist like J. J. Weilenmann, 
of St. Gallen, should have collected into 
his Aus der Firnenwelt the various writings 
buried from general access in succes- 
sive volumes of the Jahrbuch of the 
Swiss Alpen-Klub. We can understand 
why many a “ Besteigung”’ and “ Erstei- 
gung’’ by such tourists as Johann Stiidl 
and others modestly chronicled in the 
noble volumes of the Austrian Alpen- Verein 
might be thought worthy of reprint for 
wider circulation. But Mr. Wilson has 
literally nothing whatever to contribute to 
the topography, geology, botany, culture- 
history, or the rich legendary lore of the 
Alps, of which latter so much may still be 
gathered, as Prof. Osenbriiggen has shown, 
by social talk in the Sennhiitte. He claims 
to belong to a certain elect few, “the 
mountaineers,” who are capable of daring 
dangers and surmounting difficulties which 
the reprobate many, “ the tourists,’’ must 
be warned from attempting. A Swiss or 
German Alpinist of prominent literary or 
scientific distinction is usually content with 
the modest title of tourist; but the Lon- 
doner in all the splendid Alpine panoply of 
Piccadilly demands a bigger title, con- 
ceiving that the name “tourist’’ describes 
a weak-kneed and inferior caste. Mr. Wilson 
holds this opinion, for he tells-us that a 
certain hotel “ may be the best for tourists : 
but for mountaineers—” the caste to which 
he belongs—another “is the hotel.” The 
right-minded Alpinist takes no pleasure in 
scaring away ordinary folk from the enjoy- 
ment of wandering across ice and snow, and 
from the vigorous delight of climbing to a 
mountain summit, by absurd fables of 
the almost superhuman difficulties which 
have to be surmounted; he is more eager 
to show that such tours do not always 
require extravagant toil, incredible hard- 
ship, and exceptional physical endowments : 
he pioneers the Alps for humanity, and 
denies that they are the restricted game- 
preserves of any elect athletic aristocracy, 
either of barbarian Hawley Scrowgers or 
dilettanti Norman Franklins. Only an elect 





few may be able to follow all his steps, but 
he gathers something useful for those who 
are not equally potent climbers. 

Mr. Wilson confines himself to the popular 
‘English Mountains,” and he ascends them 
as the son of Albert Smith rather than as 
the son of Albert Haller. He does not pre- 
tend to be a pioneer; but he might have told 
his readers that more than one previous 
account of each ascent described in his book 
is already extant in English, either in Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers, or in the volumes of 
the Alpine Journal; and we think that he 
has, in every instance, rather gorgeously 
adorned his subject than improved it. Our 
opinion may be fairly tested by a comparison, 
for instance, of the ascent of the Mischabel 
Dom by’ the Rev. Llewelyn Davies with 
Mr. Wilson’s first chapter, ‘‘An Exalted 
Horn.” Mr. Wilson only gives us two illus- 
trations—a truly portentous “Descent of 
the Matterhorn,” which serves as the frontis- 
piece, and an utterly characterless ‘ Sum- 
mit of the Jungfrau,” upon which the 
author and his two guides are drinking their 
champagne. The former woodcut should be 
compared with an illustration of the same 
subject in the magnificent Die Schweiz of 
Dr. Gsell Fels, in which the treatment is at 
once less suggestively terrific and less absurd. 

Mr. Wilson gives evidence enough that 
he possesses an observant and receptive eye 
for many of the human characteristics which 
come across his path. He describes his 
guides with much the same careful detail as 
we find in some of the most sober chronicles 
of ascents. He has a humane and hearty 
appreciation for the relation of free and 
equal comradeship which is at once estab- 
lished between the good Alpine guide and 
the genial Alpine tourist. But he is too 
much carried away by his determination to 
be picturesque ; hence he adorns his guides 
with a number of gushing epithets, as 
“king,” ‘ giant,” oat “the great,” whiie 


Melchior Anderegg is nothing less than 


“the first and greatest of the great.” The 
interest which he takes in the guides is 
certainly, on the whole, much more animal 
than human, at which perhaps we need not 
wonder, considering for what uses they are 
mainly wanted. But when he tells us that 
he holds long talks with them at night over 
the fire in the mountain huts, concerning 
their life in the valley below, we wonder 
why such a master of detail, and so scrupu- 
lous a reporter of the most insignificant 
drifts of chatter, never gives us any concrete 
specimen of these talks. Mr. Wilson mast 
surely know that his Swiss guide is prob- 
ably something which a man of similar ap- 
pearance in England almost certainly is not 
—an active citizen. Athletic feats upon the 
Alps are of interest only to a small minority 
of men, and often no more deserve the ex- 
penditure of printing and paper than athletic 
feats in a gymnasium. But every visitor to 
the Alps has an opportunity of gathering 
information which is of universal interest, 
if he would make himself acquainted with 
the remarkable social and human experi- 
ments which are being worked out—perhaps 
we may say, for the whole world—by the 
singularly mobile political, ecclesiastical, 
and communal action of che populations at 
the foot of the mountains. one remark of 





Mr. Wilson’s sounds like a cry of vexation 
from a spoilt Londoner’s soul. He is irri- 
tated because “the Commune of Zermatt 
has—not without a suspicion of priestly 
instigation—built a new hotel, with the view 
of injuring the greatest benefactor of the 
place, M. Seiler, and has planted it on the 
level meadow between the Vispbach and our 
own Monte Rosa.” . Hancock. 








Chapters of Early English Church History. 
By William Bright, D.D. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 

THE period which these chapters embrace 

is little more than a century, commencin 

with the mission of Au ine in 597, an 
concluding with; the death of Wilfrid in 

709, but it is one of the most interesting 

and important in the religious history of 

Western Christendom. 

It was probably about the year 429 that 
the Gallic bishops Germanus and Lupus 
landed in Britain and expelled Pelagian 
doctrines. A little later, the English in- 
vaders drove back the native population 
from the soil of Kent and Sussex; and for 
nearly. a century and a-half from this time 
the British Church recedes from our view 
into obscurity, showing, to quote Prof. 
Bright’s expression, only “like a valley 
wrapt in mists, across which some fitful 
lights irregularly gleam.” It still survived, 
neither tributary to the main stream of 
Latin Christianity on the Continent nor de- 
riving any accession from it, but carrying 
on an independent work of conversion 
among the Picts and Scots, although abstain- 
ing from all attempts to convert the con- 
quering English. In the mean time the 
Papal power and the Papal pretensions ex- 
hibit a material advance. We see Hilary of 
Arles protesting, valiantly but uselessly, in 
defence of the rights and authority of metro- 
politans ; and within a few years the decree 
of Valentinian III. subjects all the Western 
Churches to the jurisdiction of the Pope. 
The line of the Western Caesars comes to 
an end, and the Roman pontiff seems almost 
to wield the sceptre which Augustulus re- 
signed. Simplicius, Hormisdas, John L., 
and Pelagius, successively maintain and en- 
hance the prerogatives of their office. And, 
finally, a yet more commanding genius, ani- 
mated by still loftier rege of the 
Petrine power, embraces the design of 
bringing the pagan conquerors of Britain 
within the pale of the Church. At this 
juncture Celtic and Latin Christianity are 
again brought into contact; and English 
history during the hundred years that fol- 
lowed upon the landing of Augustine in 
Kent thus acquires a twofold interest: first, 
in that it exhibits the work of conversion 
progressing among a victorious and domi- 
nant race, although unaided by the sword or 
the civil power; secondly, as affording, by 
means of the close contrast into which it 
brings the Latin and the Celtic clergy, a 
highly important illustration of the advance 
which the Roman pretensions had made 
during the preceding hundred and fifty 
years. 

In relation to the whole subject Prof. 
Bright’s lectures will be found of the 
greatest service. His narrative is remark- 
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able for the numerous facts which it em- 
bodies, and his statements or conclusions 
are supported by an unfailing array of 
references to, or citations from, original 
sources and modern authorities. The 
general treatment, again, is graphic and 
interesting, and in this respect more at- 
tractive than that of his valuable History 
of the Ohurch from the Edict of Milan to the 
Council of Chalcedon. 

The crucial question of the grounds on 
which Augustine claimed, and the British 
clergy refused, submission to his authority, 
though treated as much at length, perhaps, 
as admissible in a lecture, might, we think, 
have been somewhat more fully dealt with 
in the printed volume. Prof. Bright takes 
a hypothetical case, and says that, sup- 
posing the British clergy had repudiated 
the authority of Gregory on the ground 
that, contrary to the eighth canon of the 
Council of Ephesus, his claims were urged 
beyond the limits of the Roman diocese or 
patriarchate, Gregory “would doubtless 
have falien back on the inherent supremacy 
of his see.” The most remarkable thing is, 
that in Bede there is no reference whatever 
to the reasons by which the British Church 
justified its withholding of that obedience 
which was readily rendered by the clergy 
in Gaul, although Gaul was equally without 
the limits of the Roman diocese. It is, 
however, at least an open question whether 
the authority of a metropolitan, which 
Augustine claimed to be, did not appear to 
the British bishops quite as much an in- 
novation in itself as the Roman method 
of calculating Easter, or the ‘‘ crown-like’’ 
form of the tonsure. There is certainly no evi- 
dence that the office had been recognised in 
the Celtic Church in the fourth century; 
nor is it undeserving of note that Augustine 
had been consecrated at Arles as “ episcopus 
Anglorum,” and not, as has often been said, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. What right 
had an ‘‘episcopus Anglorum” to wield the 
authority of an ‘‘archiepiscopus Bri- 
tonum”’? Repudiation of the primacy of 
the Roman see does not appear ever to have 
been a tenet of the Celtic Church; but if we 
suppose that the office by virtue of which 
Augustine claimed their obedience was itself 
looked upon as an innovation, much of the 
difficulty which Bede leaves unsolved dis- 
appears. 

On Augustine himself Prof. Bright be- 
stows no unqualified praise :— 
‘It cannot be said that he was a man of genius, 
or of signal insight into human nature, or of any 
such qualities as exercise a commanding power 
over men’s admiration, or an attractive influence 
on generations of human hearts. He was not a 
Boniface, not an Anskar, not a Xavier, not a 
Martyn. His monastic training, carried on prob- 
ably until he was past middle life, had tended to 
stiffen his mind and narrow his range of thought; 
something of smallness, something of self-con- 
sciousness, some want of consideration for un- 
familiar points of view and different forms of ex- 

rience, may be discerned in him without 
injustice, and thus explained without any un- 
generous forgetfulness of the better side of the 
monastic character” (p. 95). 


The work of Paulinus (whose teaching is 
vindicated from the misrepresentations of 
Dean Hook) ; that of Theodore, throughout 
the kingdom; of Hilda, the great Abbess of 





Whitby; of Cuthbert, at Lindisfarne; of 
Aldhelm of Malmesbury, the writer and the | 


teacher; and the monastic labours of Bene- 
dict Biscop, are successively placed before 
us in a series of able and careful sketches. 
The details of the memorable Council of 
Whitby mark the close of the period which 
preceded the great work of Theodore. It is 
certainly worthy of note that the Irish 
clergy, although they openly declared that 
they followed the tradition of St. John, 
seem never to have thought of repudiating 
the theory built up on “ Tu es Petrus,” etc., 
by a rejoinder like that of the earliest im- 
pugners of the Roman pretensions — of 
Origen, for example, whom, indeed, England 
was to hear condemned as a heretic, a few 
years later, at the Council of Hatfield 
(p. 318). In the Creed enunciated. by 
Theodore at Hatfield, Prof. Bright suggests 
that the presence of the “et Filio” (so re- 
markable as sanctioned by an Eastern pre- 
late) must be attributed. to the influence of 
Bishop Hadrian, who acted as the ‘arch- 
bishop’s theological adviser, and, as one 
educated in the African Church, followed 
the Augustinian tradition. 

The latter half of the volume is the more 
general and sustained in its interest, being 
mainly occupied with the history of Wilfrid, 
Bishop of York, the refuter of the Celtic 
heresies, the energetic church-builder, the 
evangeliser of Sussex and Frisia, the up- 
holder of the most advanced theory of the 
Petrine prerogatives. The incidents of his 
struggle with Theodore and Egfrid (pur- 
posely obscured by Bede) have been ably 
and dispassionately set before us by Prof. 
Bright from the materials supplied by 
Heddius. It says not a little for the man 
that, notwithstanding that we feel him to 
have been wrong, he still enlists our sym- 
pathies far more than his opponents. But 
even in her gradual encroachments on the 
Church’s liberties, Rome seems to have suc- 


ceeded in attracting to her service the most’ 


heroic sentiment and loftiest purpose of 
those times. 

We have thus presented to us, as co- 
existent in England at this early period, 
three distinct theories of the prerogative of 
the See of Rome: (1) that of @ Church 
which refused to recognise in the Papal 
claims much more than an honorary primacy ; 
(2) that of an English monarch, archbishop 
and clergy who, while admitting much more 
than this, still denied the right of the Pope 
to ordinary and immediate jurisdiction ; 
(3) that of an English bishop who held that 
the authority of the Roman pontiff was 
paramount over both king and metropolitan. 
A thorough and candid exposition of the 
facts was consequently much to be desired. 
They have given rise to some extraordinary 
assumptions and to some equally extraordi- 
nary denials. If we listen to Archbishop 
Usher and Ebrard, we shall see in Columban 
and the Celtic Church types of Protestant be- 
lief and practice. Montalembert and Bishop 
Greith, on the other hand, would have us 
accept them as excellent specimens of 
modern Catholicism ; while the late Mr. 
Haddan’s high authority may be claimed 
for what is probably a juster view than 
either, that which discerns in the Irish 
Church of the seventh century “a standing 





proof of the novelty of theories unknown to 
the Church in earlier times,” It ‘would 
have added to the value of Prof. Bright’s 
most useful volume, if it had been made 
more directly contributory to the solution 
of this quaestio vexata. 

J. Bass MULLINGER. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. By Mary 
Patrick. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


In a World of His Own. By Mrs. Fred. 
Pirkis. (Remington.) ; 
Frank Allerton. By Augustus Mongredien. 


(S. Tinsley & Co.) 
Riversdale Court.. By Mrs. Forrest Grant, 
(S. Tinsley & Co.) 


Sir Aubyn’s Household. By the: Author 
& Co.) 


of “Fan.” (8S. Tinsley 
Saul Weir. ‘The Cheveley Novels,” 
(Blackwood.) 


Strapmore. By F.C. Burnand. (Bradbury, 
Agnew & Co.) 
(F. Warne & Co.) 


Jones’s Journey to Paris. 


Tue author of Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers, if she 
continues «8 she has begun, is likely to make 
a valuable addition to the list of our lady 
novelists. She has what is perhaps the 
most important of the novelist’s require- 
ments, the faculty of choosing the subjects 
which she knows how to treat, and letting 
those which she does not know how to 
treat. alone. Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal 
busies itself entirely with domestic life, and 
relies chiefly upon everyday interests for its 
success. The reliance is, we think, well 
grounded; nor is Miss Patrick unlucky in 
her attempt to bring in tragic interests of a 
not exactly everyday character to cap her 
climax. The distinguishing merits of the 
book are, moreover, such as are unfortu- 
nately but rarely found in the domestic 
novel. Its interest steadily increases, in- 
stead of—as is the rule—diminishing,'and 
the exact course which the story is goimg to 
take is very skilfully hidden. If these 
good gifts had been supplemented by a 
rather firmer and more striking presentment 
of individual character Christine Brownlee’s 
Ordeal would have been a very remarkable 
novel indeed. As it is, it is one whichis far 
above the average. We do not quite like the 
eatastrophe. Miss Patrick, following a not 
unusual habit of novelists, has punished her 
villain, not for his villany, but simply in order 
to get a comparatively innocent person out 
of a scrape which is that innocent person’s 
own fault. This is a little shocking to the 
moral mind, while the non-moral mind re- 
fuses to accept the deliverance as probable. 
We have given no outline of the story, be- 
cause it has, as we have hinted, some merits 
of unexpectedness, and therefore deserves not 
to be anticipated. 

Mrs. Pirkis has made in her new novel a 
very decided advance upon her last—and, we 
believe, first— book, Disappeared from her 
Home, which we reviewed some months ago. 
She has designed her present work on @ 
much larger scale—has, in printers’; lan- 
guage, “spaced” it properly, so that it is 
possible to perceive what she is saying 
and what she is saying about it. She has 


also considerably toned down her rather 
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exuberant style. The result is a book 
which, if we cannot exactly call it good, is 
by very many shades further removed from 
badness than Disappeared from her Home. 
There is here some skill in combining inci- 
dents which are not very fresh into a 
tolerably fresh whole, and there is occasion- 
ally real pathos. We may draw especial 
attention to the episodic character of 
the outcast Elliott, who succours the hero 
in his need and perishes himself. It is 
rather unfortunate that Mrs. Pirkis should 
have put her worst feet—if the plural may be 
allowed—foremost. The generality of readers 
are apt to judge of a book by its beginning 
and end, and it so happens that the begin- 
ning and end of In a World of His Own are 
very much its weakest parts. But progress 
is everything in a novelist, and if Mrs. 
Pirkis can manage 'to write a book as much 
better than this as this is better than her 
last, she will probably produce one which 
will not have to be praised by allowance. 
Her great need at present is steady and 
resolute pruning of her style. 

_ The author of Frank Allerton has set to 
work with some cunning. His book is in 
the form of an autobiography supposed to 
have been written by a young gentleman of 
the time of George II. At first it has the 
appearance of having been composed chiefly 
for the purpose of introducing and embody- 
ing the author’s knowledge of the period, 
which seems to be considerable. But by 


degrees a story of considerable interest is 
developed, and the reader finds himself fol- 
lowing the fate of the characters instead of 
having, as he had at first supposed, to con- 


centrate his attention on their coats, their 
hosen, and their hats, or matters thereto 
corresponding. It is not needful to say 
that this is rather the reverse of the ordinary 
experience, and a very preferable reverse 
too. The hero gets entangled in the plots 
of a Jacobite machinator, suffers for a time 
aspersions on his birth, has as many as four 
duels at once upon his hands, and in other 
ways demeans himself heroically. There is 
a good deal of by-play, too, of the comic 
order—some of it good, and none of it par- 
ticularly bad. The hero’s friend, Charley 
Frampton, who defends his laziness by de- 
claring that, in his own experience, he has 
frequently seen the lark rise not long 
before mid-day, is a pleasant personage. 
At the same time it would be easy to 
find fault with the book. The hero a 
little reminds us of his namesake and 
elder contemporary, Frank Osbaldistone— 
that: is’ to say, he is something of a stick, 
and a little too much given to the utterance 
of noble sentiments. The comic characters, 
especially those of the lower class, might have 
their parts. curtailed with some advantage, 
and not a few other improvements might be 
made, But Mr. Mongredien has at any rate 
succeeded in writing something like an -his- 
torical novel which one can read. This feat 
is not often performed nowadays, and he 
deserves his share of credit for the perform- 
ance of it. 

We do not know that we feel competent 
to treat Riversdale Court as it ought to be 
treated. Very copious extracts would be 
required to do justice to its truly remarkable 
style; anda very copious analysis to repre- 





sent satisfactorily its equally remarkable 
incidents and characters. For this we have 
no space, and not very much inclination. 
There occurs in it a young lady to whom 
her godfathers and godmothers have given 
the fearful and wonderful appellation of 
Sariann. Sariann keeps a diary, which is 
written in the curious bastard jargon which 
passes for Old English with some people. 
Her reason for adopting this is charac- 
teristic: it is because in her youth she lived 
with her grandparents in Scotland. Another 
character is a duke’s daughter, whose still 
more curious name is Lady Guernsey 
Riphon. She has a monkey’s head and a 
girl’s body. This annoys her family, and 
they are further pestered by the importu- 
nity of ménagerie-keepers, who think that a 
duke’s daughter with a monkey’s head and 
a girl’s body is a good gift that ought not 
to be hidden away. The hero of Riversdale 
Oourt is a gentleman who occasionally dis- 
appears from his agonised family for long 
spaces of time. They cannot imagine what 
is the reason of this, though the more acute 
reader very soon perceives the solution of 
the mystery from the undoubtedly lunatic 
conduct of Mr. Charles Beechley, even when 
he is visible to his friends and family. There 
are many other surprising incidents and 
characters which will reward the industrious 
enquirer. It is a minor matter that Mrs. 
Forrest Grant, like a very great many other 
novelists, is in a sore state of puzzlement as 
to the proper designation of a duke’s second 
son. She oscillates between Lord Frederick 
Riphon and Frederick Lord Riphon, pre- 
ferring the latter for choice. One would 
have thought that this knotty point was not 
so very difficult of solution; but as nine 
lady novelists out of ten make the mistake, | 
there is obviously some obscurity in the 
matter which is not apparent to the critical 
mind. 

Sir Aubyn’s Household is one of those 
books of which it is difficult to say much 
good, and of which one is loath to say much 
harm. The author, who is probably a lady, 
has evidently taken a good deal of pains 
with her performance, but the result is not 
altogether correspondent to the effort. Per- 
haps this is in a measure due to the dispro- 
portionate amount of talk which she gives 
us. The book consists almost wholly of 
conversation, and as the conversation is not 
of the most natural order, the effect is rather 
wearisome. However, it is an absolutely 
inoffensive book, and one which young ladies 
not yet-promoted to the reading of regular 
novels may possibly enjoy, inasmuch as there 
is much heroism in it and a good deal of 
incident which is at least meant to be ex- 
citing. 

The author of the “‘ Cheveley Novels ” pro- 
ceeds boldly on his way. Saul Weir, the first 
number of which has appeared, is apparently 
intended to be a romance of the imaginative 
kind. We have in this first number a 
buried treasure, a conspiracy for the dis- 
covery of it, and an immense list of dramatis 
personae, some score or two of whom are 
already at work. There is no idler literary 
exercise than prophesying the future of 
novels issued in parts, and we shall not én- 
deavour to do anything of the kind. It may 





beremarked, however, that the imitation—or, 


to adopt a less ambiguous word, the follow- 
ing—of Dickens in Saul Weir is very striking. 
Neither the style nor the plan of the book 
is very much to our own taste; but that 
is a matter which each reader must settle 
for himself. 

We can congratulate Mr. Burnand on 
having recovered in Strapmore a much 
higher level of burlesque than that which 
he has lately reached. The reason is ob- 
vious. In some of his more recent work he 
has either used exhausted ground, or at- 
tempted to burlesque things not properly 
burlesquable. His present subject isa model 
one, and his treatment of it ought to make 
all but philosophers or fools Lath. The 
inspiration, for instance, which made him in- 
clude In Somers Town in his list of parodied 
titles is undoubted. When the company 
“crown themselves with rare mustard and 
cress from the salad bow],” or when we read 
the magnificent account of the youth and 
ways of Itti-Duffa, we are presently reminded 
of the thrilling incidentin Mokeanna “ when 
the vast multitude knelt down and swore 
for several minutes,” or of the admirable 
receipt for disguising a revoke which oc- 
curred long ago to the Happy Thinker. 

Jones’ Journey to Paris is a well-inten- 
tioned book intended to assist the author’s 
countrymen of a certain class to enjoy 4 
visit to the French capital. It is seasoned 
throughout with the most deplorable jokes, 
and is somewhat amusing in its unconscious 
display of character. But the large class of 
middle-class tourists, who, habitually living 
at home in the plainest British manner, think 
it necessary when they go abroad to break- 
fast and dine lavishly, will find in it some 
useful information, Of its two hundred 
pages we should say that the restaurants 
occupy about nineteen-twentieths. The 
Louvre is, indeed, brought in, but only to 
introduce some hideous English vulgarity. 

George SaintTspury. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Crimean Campaign with the Connaught 
Rangers, 1854-55-56, By Lieut.-Col. Steevens, 
(Griffith and Farran.) The Crimean Campaign 
with the Connaught Rangers is one of the best 
books of its class that has appeared for several 
years. Colonel Steevens may be congratulated on 
the use he has made of the letters and journal 
which he wrote during the war with Russia ; his 
narrative is not only interesting and instructive 
but remarkable for the kindly spirit in which it 
is written. When hardships and distress come 
there is no grumbling, no complaining; some of 
the causes which led to so much suffering amo 

officers and men are frankly stated, occasion 

instances of gross carelessness or neglect are 
emphasised by italics, but from first to last it 
would be difficult to find a passage in which 
either.an officer or a Department is alluded to in 
harsh terms. Oolonel Steevens, with the excep- 
tion of two short intervals when he was employed 
on other duties, served throughout the war with 
Russia in 1854-5-6 as a company officer in the 
Connaught Rangers, and never missed.a tour of 
duty in the trenches; he has, therefore, much to 
tell, and the pleasant record of his personal im- 
pressions and observations will be welcome to 
many of those who have often wished to know 
something of the daily life and experiences of a 
company officer in the Crimea. During the siege 
Colonel Steevens had many narrow escapes: at 
one time 'a round shot dashed into a hole in which 
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he< had just been sitting; at another a fortunate 
fall over a heap of stones saved him from walking 
straight into the Russian lines; while at the un- 
successful assault on the Redan on September 8, 
after having been thrown into the ditch by the 
backward pressure of the men in front, jammed 
under a ie, a firelock between his legs and its 
bayonet through his trousers, he managed to reach 
the trenches “untouched save a few cuts from 
bayonets and numerous bruises.” It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the hardships which men 
and officers had to endure during the first period 
of the siege. Duty in the trenches was almost 
incessant : as an instance, Colonel Steevens passed 
the night of December 24, Christmas Eve, in the 
trenches, returning at seven on Christmas morning 
to a cold, fireless tent; the same day he was sent 
with his company to Balaklava to bring up their 
knapsacks, and, after a fatiguing march in snow 
and mud, returned at 6 p.m. to a Christmas dinner 
of salt pork and biscuit; the next morning, 26th, 
he paraded at 4 a.m. for another tour of duty in the 
trenches and did not return till 7 p.m. At this time, 
too, officers and men were badly clothed and badly 
fed; the men’s knapsacks, left on board ship when 
the troops landed on September 14, were only re- 
covered on November 24, and then it was found 
that everything useful had been stolen from them ; 
after having been twenty-four hours on duty in 
the trenches the men had to return “ wet through 
to damp tents, without any fire to warm or dry 
them, and no change of clothes; besides having to 
pass the night on the cold damp floor of the 
tents ;” the ration of salt meat was reduced to a 
quarter of a pound, and even that had to be brought 
up from Balaklava by the men themselves, who 
had, moreover, to find their own firewood, and 
manage as best they could with a deficiency of 
-cooking utensils, Colonel Steevens himself for 
two months had no clothes except those on his back, 
and a blanket above and another below him as 
his only bed. The result of such a state of affairs 
was not long in showing itself, and no one can 
read unmoved the long lists of gallant men who 
perished by disease, brought on by no fault of 
their own, which form grim footnotes to so many 
pages. On November 23, 1854, the 88th Regiment 
could muster only 450 bayonets fit for duty; on 
December 6 there were only 300; on December 18 
there was but one captain fit for duty; on Janu- 
ary 6 the companies, originally over 100 strong, 
could muster only six or eight file each fit for 
duty, and the entire regiment only 250 men; on 
February 20 the duty strength was only 270, and 
it was not till March that matters began to im- 
prove with brighter weather, and lighter duty in the 
trenches. Colonel Steevens alludes to some of the 
principal causes which led to the miserable con- 
dition of his regiment and of the army generally 
during the winter of 1854-5. It is needless to go 
through the dreary list: men overworked, and 
enduring the necessary hardships of a winter 
siege, having to live on half rations of salt meat, 
painfully carried six or seven miles to camp by 
themselves, when live stock could have been 
easily obtained and driven up to the front; 
vegetables discharged into the harbour at Bala- 
klava because they formed no portion of the daily 
rations, though scurvy had broken out among the 
troops; no transport, while there were mules and 
horses in plenty at Varna ; green coffee issued with- 
out the means of roasting it ; want of warm cloth- 
ing, while cargoes of it were brought to Balaklava 
and sent back again to Constantinople without 
having been unpacked ; want of cooking utensils, 
want of pickaxes and billhooks, want of everything 
except that devoted courage which enabled a 
handful of brave men to cling on to the skirts of 
the great fortress while England was tardily 
realising the nature of the work before her. The 
brighter, better side of human nature often came 
out strongly during the siege: many instances are 
recorded of the kindly feeling which existed 
between officers and men of the same regiment, 
and the noble spirit which pervaded the men is 





illustrated in a striking manner by the answer 
which Colonel Shirley heard an old soldier make 
toa grumbling comrade: “ We can’t complain when 
we see our officers as badly off as our ourselves ; 
and they are not accustomed to hardships.” As 
the spring commenced and reinforcements arrived, 
the monotony of life in the trenches was broken 
by races, picnics to places of interest, &c., while 
after the siege there were more extended journeys 
to the interior of the Crimea. Colonel Steevens 
writes pleasantly of his experiences as a company 
officer, as an assistant engineer, and as Town- 
Major in Sebastopol, and his book may be cordially 
recommended for perusal. 


Sebastopol Trenches and Five Months in Them. 
By Colonel Reynell Pack, 0.B., 7th Fusileers. 
(Kerby and Endean.) The simple yet graphic 
narrative of his personal experiences during five 
months’ service in the trenches before Sebastopol, 
which the late Colonel Pack left behind him for 
publication, when a fitting time should arrive, has 
recently appeared ; and, though more than twenty 
years have elapsed since the termination of the 

eat siege, his story has lost none of its interest. 

olonel Pack freely criticises the conduct of 
several of the officers employed, and points out 
many of those defects in our army administration 
which were the cause of so much needless suffer- 
ing during the memorable winter of 1854-55. 
Colonel. Pack embarked: in January, 1855, in 
charge of drafts of regiments proceeding to Bala- 
klava, and his description of one of those drafts 
in which, out of 120 men, the oldest soldier had 
only six weeks’ service shows how soon the want 
of a trained reserve was felt. As the siege pro- 
gressed matters became worse, and by June “ the 
old experienced sergeants and non-commissioned 
officers were nearly gone; the enemy, labour, hard 
work, and sickness had done their work, and the 
men themselves were composed of raw drafts and 
levies without a sufficient admixture of soldiers to 
set an example, to teach the young, to uphold 
obedience—in a word, to leaven the mass.” At 
this time, too, so numerous had been the casualties 
among the officers of the Light Division that 
the generality of officers commanding companies 
were “inexperienced youths, brave as_ their 
swords, but ignorant of the common rudiments of 
company or battalion formation or movements—of 
the interior economy or of the wants and necessi- 
ties of the soldier.” Colonel Pack writes bitterly, 
but, perhaps, not unjustly, of the short-comings of 
the commissariat, and of the disgraceful condition 
of the ambulance service. The ambulances them- 
selves were “astounding contrivances,” instru- 
ments of torture designed rather to increase than 
to alleviate the snfferings of the sick and 
wounded, while the drivers and attendants were 
utterly untrained—old pensioners of the most 
worthless class tempted by high pay to join the 
ambulance corps, which was organised, according 
to Colonel Pack, by a man who “ possessed no 
further qualification for his post than the ignor- 
ance and inexperience of a recruit.” There seems 
to have been some doubt as to the true nature of 
a staff officer’s duties during the siege: at one 
period a staff officer scarcely ever appeared “ to 
assist in the details or to carry out the orders ,” 
the only members of the staff obliged to proceed 
to the trenches were the brigadiers and their 
aides-de-camp; and “no subordinates from the 
general staff were detailed for a tour of duty in 
the trenches.” The result was that the staff 
officers had no opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the intricacies of the trenches, and to their 
ignorance in this respect the failure of the final 
attack on the Redan is partly attributed. Colonel 
Pack was wounded on June 18, and was invalided 
in consequence ; he was, therefore, not present at 
the unsuccessful assault on September 8, but his 
remarks on the causes of the failure are worthy of 
attention, and few will deny the justice of his 
criticisms on the action of General Windham, in 
returning personally for reinforcements. Colonel 
Pack’s book is illustrated with Oaptain (now 





General) Biddulph’s well-known sketches which 
ap during the war. 


The Gamekeeper at Home. Sketches of Natural 
History and Rural Life. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 
Long after readers of the Pall Mall Gazette have 
forgotten where they first met with a to- 
graphic sketch of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” 
his views, habits, surroundings, rough notes on 
natural history and country matters pore | on 
his own department, will live as a handy-book of 
reference in the shrewd, pleasant volume before 
us. Its author recalls the “dead past ” to sexage- 
narians in the “old man-trap”—which, being 
illegal, now only protects our coverts by its tradi- 
tion—chronicles the folklore of his craft in casual 
notes about the snake’s slough being hung in the 
hats of country-folk as a cure for headache, and 
the variation of the wood-pigeon’s familiar note 
when the weather threatens rain; and adds to our 
etymological problems by speculating on the deri- 
vation of “ harling a rabbit,” and the reason why 
to keepers lone, dark places in @ park are marked 
for avoidance as “ unkid ”—#.e., uncanny. We com- 
mend to every reader the description of the keeper’s 
gun and timepiece, with his views on health 
and the dog’s reasoning powers, while at the 
same time we must draw attention to the sketches, 
botanical lore, clear insight into problems of 
arboriculture, and the author's delightful enthu- 
siasm in the poetry of the subject. 


Events, Anecdotical, Historical and Biographical, 
in the Life of an Octogenarian. By conge 
Washington Abbott. (Remington.) As the 
writer of these reminiscences confines himself to 
the interval between 1796 and 1815, it is hardl 
fair to twit him with “chronicling small beer, 
though truth obliges us to say that his draughts 
are snything but sparkling or lively. Almost a 
Londoner, born at Chelsea, and in due course 
articled to a solicitor, he has something to say 
about the assassination of Percival, about Lord 
Cochrane’s trial and conviction, about Queen 
Caroline’s trial, and similar public events of the 
period embraced; but what he records is put 
very barely upon paper, and though he might 
have been expected to be more at home on thea- 
trical matters, from having a brother in the 
profession who rose to the height of playing 
Pie ome Aubrey” in the Forest of Bondy: or, 
the Dog of Montargis (where the dog has most 
of the acting) at Covent Garden, we cannot 
honestly say that we have met with anything 
new in his souvenirs of the Kembles, Incledon, 
Mathews, Liston, the elder Kean, and other con- 
temporary players. A taste of his accuracy and 
research may be gleaned from his statement on 
page 253, “‘ Kean was educated at Eton,” where 

e might more wisely have written, “ was fond of 
saying that he was at Eton.” But Mr. Abbott 
is content with unexamined hearsay in many 
kindred details, and this detracts from the value 
of his recollections of famous trials, riots, 
religious movements, and the like. One of 
his best and liveliest stories, though a little 
tedious, describes his own début as an attorney's 
clerk handling a witness in the case of 
Watkins v. Williams, who was a shy and 
nervous stranger from Wales, and bringing hi 
safely through the ordeal. Mr. G. W. Abbott 
fairly earned the bottle of port which the grateful 
stranger afterwards discussed with him; but the 
firm to whom he was articled must have been very 
a to entrust their client to such a young 

nd. 


Work about the Five Dials. (Macmillan.) 
Rarely do we meet with a volume so unaffectedly 
helpful and so thoroughly able as these pages, 
which are recommended by the tmprimatur of 
“Thomas Carlyle.” They bear the impress of 


reality, breathe the spirit of charity, and are 
utterly untinctured with narrowness or phari 

ism, The experience of their author, a lady, has 
, which she 
way of 


been gathered in district visiti 
regards as the best and most di 
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the homes and hearts of working people ; 
and though the alegre is peer kg on its = 
ing strictly anci to the parochial system, she 
pate oad practises a friendly concert with all 
kindred philanthropic agencies. The chapters on 
* Drunkenness,” “ Overcrowding,” “ Widows and 
Parish Relief,” “Night Schools,” and such like, 
are deeply interesting, and those on the “Ro- 
mance” of the lives of the poor, and their amuse- 
ments and recreations, deserve earnest, thoughtful 
study. She is keenly alive to the charm which 
the scent of a flower-box outside a cottage 
window bri to the sick bed; and pictures 
prettily the delight of a poor delicate London 
irl in a sojourn for health’s sake in an old dilapi- 
fated Berkshire manor-house of bygone times. 
In pages 94-5 she gives a practical suggestion as to 
how best a working man may make a due pro- 
vision for his widow; and in page after page 
reiterates the statement that “there is more 
poetry and romance in the lives of the poor than 
anyone passing through the dirty streets and 
looking on the careworn faces would imagine.” 
To one statement only do we take exception, that 
male “district visitors can be as efficient as 
female ;” but this is a touch of “the charity 
which hopeth all things.” 


Tourist’s Guide to South Devon. By R. N. 
Worth, F.G.S. (Stanford.) A guide to South 
Devon, that sweet corner of England, dear to 
tourists and dearer still to west-countrymen born 
and bred, will never be unwelcome. The present 
little book has the advantage over its many pre- 
decessors of being compiled by a gentleman who 
combines local experience with rare knowl of 
history and archaeology. His own special in- 
terest seems to lie in ecclesiastical architecture. 
He devotes a large share of space to the renovated 
cathedral of Exeter, but hardly a single parish 
church is passed by without some comment. The 
varied attractions of sea-coast, moorland and 
river each receive due acknowledgment; and a 
large amount of useful information is compressed 
into a few pages, If we have a point to criticise, 
it is that Mr. Worth does not sufficiently con- 
sider the wants of the tourist who travels on foot. 
The map, also, prefixed to the volume is scarcely 
worthy of the reputation of the publisher. But, 
on the whole, this handbook is a vast improve- 
ment on the combination of sciolism and vulgarity 
which too often marks the class of guide-books 
that alone can be picked up on the spot. 


Religion in China. Containing a brief Account 
of the Three Religions of the Chinese, with Obser- 
vations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion 
among that People. By Joseph Edkins, D.D. 
Second Edition. (Triibner.) The first edition of 
this work was published nineteen years ago, and 
it speaks much for the accuracy of the author that 
the task of revision after nearly two decades of 
further experience has been very light. But Dr. 
Edkins has done more than revise his former 
volume: he has added to it some important and 
interesting chapters. Any general view of the 
teligions of China which omits a description of 
the imperial worship must be considered defec- 
tive; and this omission in the earlier edition Dr. 
Edkins now corrects by giving a full and accurate 
account of the ceremonies performed by the empe- 
ror in his solitary worship at the Altars of Heaven 
and Earth. Though the worship of one man, it 
is yet an important and ae act, and, as Dr. 
Edkins suggests, points distinctly to an early con- 
nexion between the east and west of Asia. It is 
impossible to avoid seeing a resemblance between 
the whole burnt-offering sacrificed by the emperor 
at the solstice services and the same ceremony as 
it existed among the Jews; or between his posi- 
tion as chief magistrate and high-priest when he 
alone performs public sacrifices for the sake of ob- 
taining rain or for securing the freedom of his 
people from calamities, and that of the patriarchs 
in the religion of Genesis. These resemb are 
heightened by the nature of the attendant cere- 
monies, concerning which we must refer our 


reaching 





readers to the pages of Dr. Edkins’s work. Three 
other new chapters at the end of the volume con- 
tain an account of an expedition made by the 
author to Woo-tae-shan, in Shanse, a celebrated 
seat of Buddhist worship, and a very popular 
place of pilgrimage. It is evidence of the con- 
temptuous indifference of the Chinese for all 
foreign religions that at this sacred spot Dr. Ed- 
kins and his gy greg: should have been allowed 
to sell copies of the Scriptures to the pilgrims 
without let or hindrance. 


Un Grand-maitre des Assassins au Temps de 
Saladin, by M. StanislasGuyard (Paris: Imp. Nat.), 
will be welcome not only to those students of Islam 
who extend their researches to every one of the 
varying shapes in which the religion of Mohammed 
has shown itself, or has been counterfeited, but 
also to the historical student who desires to pene- 
trate the mysteries of that secret society which 
formed no unimportant factor in the political rela- 
tions of the Crusaders and their opponents. The 
history of these “Assassins” or “eaters of 
hashish” is one of the most remarkable chapters 
in the history of the Mohammedan East ; and the 
Grand-Master of the Syrian division of the sect, 
Rashid-ed-din Sinan, who forms the subject of 
M. Guyard’s work, was one of the most notorious 
of the leaders in this society. His name is well 
known to students of the Crusades by reason of 
his s alliance with Saladin and his reputed 
visit to the Sultan’s tent. M. Guyard’s work con- 
sists of the Arabic text with translation of Abi- 
Firis El-Meinaky’s “ Noble Speech,” or account of 
the virtues of Rishid-ed-din. The virtues, or rather 
the res gestae, of Sinan are related in a series of 
anecdotes, and to these M. Guyard has prefixed 
an interesting sketch of the rise of the Ismailians 
and their bizarre development into the sect of the 
Assassins, 

Dr. Johnson, his Friends and his Critics. By 
G. B. Hill, D.C.L. (Smith, Elder and Co.) A 

assage in the appendix of this work shows that 
its author has the true feeling of veneration for 
his subject. Croker, relying on the Pembroke 
College books, rejected the theory that Johnson 
spent three years (1728-31) in residence at Ox- 
ford. Unfortunately, however, he threw doubt 
on the correctness of his own opinion by stating 
that Dr. Taylor, Johnson's friend and fellow- 
student, was admitted at Christ Church in June, 
1730. Dr. Hill’s investigations among the battel- 
books of that house have shown that Taylor 
matriculated in February 1728-29, and cor- 
roborated Croker’s opinion that Johnson left col- 
lege after fourteen months’ residence. “ At that 
moment, perhaps, one of the happiest men in 
Oxford was to be found in a t in Christ 
Church into which the light of the sun never 
makes its way.” In the interesting gleanings from 
the books of Pembroke College on Saenate con- 
temporaries, and in the description of its buildings 
in 1729, lies the chief value of Dr. Hill’s intro- 
ductory chapter on “ Oxford in Johnson’s Time.” 
We may remind him that “a Mr. Whistler” 
(p. 40) was the author of two poems in Dodsley’s 
collection, and that Dr. Nowell (p. 52), the de- 
fender of the expulsion of six Methodist students 
from Oxford, came under the censure of the 
House of Commons for his “high Tory senti- 
ments ” (Boswell, swb annis 1772 and 1784). Dr. 
Hill is at his best in examining the views of John- 
son’s critics; Macaulay’s peng aany asser- 
tions are subjected to a searching criticism, and 
Mr. Carlyle’s estimate of Johnson’s position in 
London society in 1763, if not altogether de- 
stroyed, is severely damaged. This gift of minute 
examination is displayed in the pages on the dis- 
crepancies between the particulars of the same 
conversation of Johnson as printed in Boswelliana 
and in the Life of Johnson; these variances have 
almost brought Dr. Hill to believe that some of 
Johnson's most characteristic sentences have been 
improved by Boswell. Certainly without that 
assistance the names of the two friends (Langton 
and Beauclerk) described in this book would long 





ago have perished—at the most, a casual sentence 
in some dull memoir might have brought them 
under the notice of some wandering reader. Dr. 
Hill half promises a second volume on others 
among Johnson’s friends: we hope that he will 
not forget that the list included some of the 
fairest and noblest women of the age. We could 
have wished that Dr. Hill had been able to omit 
the extracts from Miss Burney’s diary on Beau- 
clerk's married life; but a writer who has trodden 
so diligently in Boswell's footsteps will not allow 
his feelings to interfere with a just delineation of 
his subjects. 


Sketches of Russian Life and Customs, made 
during a Visit in 1876-7. By Selwyn Eyre. 
(Remington.) This book is one of the very 
slightest of its kind, and records little more than 
the superficial impressions of a not very observant 
visitor at Moscow during a few weeks. It repeats 
precisely the received errors about Russian cus- 
toms, such as the great superiority of the tea con- 
sumed in the Empire, alleged to be due to its land 
transit by caravan, as a sea-voyage is said to 
damage the flavour. The fact is that something 
like ninety-seven per cent. of the tea drunk in 
Russia is of cheap quality, imported from England 
by way of Kénigsherg in East Prussia, and the 
present 4 weary of that town is due far less to 
its intellectual relation to Immanuel Kant than to 
the thriving trade it drives between the English 
importer and the Russianconsumer. The style is 
exceptionally slipshod, sometimes reading like a 
schoolboy’s translation from indifferent German ; 
now and then falling into sheer blundering, as 
when “ fortuitous” is put where “ fortunate ” is 
intended ; and constantly sinning by attempted 
agen and ease without the necessary faculty. 
The one matter of interest which in part redeems 
the volume is that Mr. Eyre happened to time his 
visit when the Servian war with Turkey was going 
on, and the niore formidable struggle just close 
was impending, so that he is enabled to bear wit- 
ness on a point which has been hotly contested by 
the opposing schools of politicians in this country, 
namely, how far there was genuine national excite- 
ment and pressure on the Russian Government in 
favour of a war regarded in the light of a crusade. 
His testimony is quite clear that throughout the 
Servian campaign, and in the crisis when the pro- 
clamation of hostilities with Turkey was daily 
looked for, the enthusiasm and lavish contribu- 
tions of persons of all ranks, and notably the 
poorer classes, in aid of the war were quite unmis- 
takeable, as also the sincere conviction of the more 
educated that England could have prevented the 
outbreak of hostilities had she dealt honestly with 
the situation. The truth or falsehood of this 
notion is obviously not a question to be discussed 
here, but the fact that it was sincerely entertained 
belongs now to the domain of history, and must 
be taken into account in any future record of the 
diplomatic events of the last few months. 


Philomorus. Notes on the Latin Poems of Sir 
Thomas More. Second Edition. (Longmans.) 
The first edition of this work, as the author in- 
forms us, was published nearly forty years ago. 
The object was “ to call the attention of persons 
interested in the life and character of Sir Thomas 
More to those minor productions, or Epigrammata, 
which in his lifetime were much extolled, and in 
later times have been much neglected.” This the 
author appears to have succeeded in doing, inso- 
much that Lord Campbell and others made fre- 
quent references to his book. But since that day, 
without any enlargement of the scope of the work, 
he has been able to add a good deal of interesting 
matter from Mr. Brewer's Calendar of Henry VIII, 
and other sources. The book is therefore welcome 
as the fruit of a life-long study on a very interest- 
ing subject. Itis certainly in itself very entertain- 
ing. The witty sayings of Sir Thomas More have 
often been retailed; but it was the epigrams sea- 
soned with homely English humour by which the 
quality of his mind became best known to his con- 
temporaries. They brought him also into collision 
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with foreign wits occasionally; but inthese conflicts 
his adversaries never showed to much advantage. 
There’is, however, @ serious vein in some of these 
compositions still more expressive of what was at 
the bottom of More’s mind, as in the epigram, so 
remarkably expressive of More’s fate, in which he 
compares one who has gained high influence with 
his Sovereign— 

« Jesting with royalty in sportive mood,” 
to a man who takes pleasure in playing with the 
whelps of a tamed lion. It is a perilous game. 
Some unknown cause may rouse the fury of the 
brute, and lead to sudden death. A head of Sir 
Thomas More, from a drawing by Holbein, in the 
Royal Collection, is engraved as a frontispiece to 
this work, and adds not a little to its value. 


Ir is a real pleasure to come across such a book 
as MM. Darmesteter and Hatzfeld’s Le Seiziéme 
Siecle en France (Paris: Delage), It is a 
history of French literature in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and as it contains in one moderately bulky 
volume, not merely critical and biographical 
sketches of the writers, but also an elaborate 
account of the language, and nearly four hundred 
pages of extract, it may certainly be said to give 
much in little. The much, however, is also ex- 
cellent in quality. Everyone who has tried knows 
that there is nothing more difficult than to give 
in a small space discriminating accounts of the 
literary characteristics of a great number of books 
and authors. To do this there is wanted not 
merely considerable literary skill and intimate 
familiarity with the details of the subject, but 
also a great deal of labour and judgment in pack- 
ing the matter with the closeness required. We 
hardly know a book which better displays in a very 
unpretending form all these characteristics. The 
extracts are Tiberally dealt and well selected, and 
it is not too much to say that the reading of this 
book alone will give a better idea of the literature 
of the great period which begins with Cretin and 
ends with Regnier than any but a very few 
Englishmen now possess. It would, of course, 
be very unlikely that in so large a number of 
critical judgments there should not be some with 
which an independent critic might feel inclined 
to disagree, and we certainly do not intend to ex- 
press a blind acquiescence in all MM. Darmesteter 
and Hatzfeld’s opinions. But we may say that 
they will never lead anyone who follows them far 
wrong, and this, when it is remembered that in a 
small space authors of the importance of Calvin, 
Rabelais, Montaigne, the Pléiade, Amyot and 
Marot, to mention no others, have to be dealt 
with, is by no means faint praise. We can safely 
say that we know no history of any detached 
pees in our own literature which is equally satis- 
actory. 


Tights on the Way, by J. H. Alexander 
(Chatto and Windus), is a book which has a 
history. The author, who seems to have been 
dead some years, printed it in his own lifetime, 
about, as it would appear, 1867. Dissatisfied 
with his work he withheld it from publication. 
His representatives have recently submitted it to 
Mr. H, A. Page, the biographer of De Quincey 
and Thoreau, who was a personal friend of the 
author, and it appears with a Foreword, as some 
writers would have us say, from him. Mr. Page 
claims for his friend no more than the “ utterance 
of some true thoughts and the drawing of some 
lifelike characters,” and he truly enough says that 
as much cannot be said for every book. For our- 
selves we have read Lights on the Way with 
interest, but we are not sure that the author's 
own tacit verdict on it was not a just one. There 
is no cynicism in saying that there is not the same 
raison @étre for a book after its author’s death as 
there is in his life, unless he be previously known. 
In the case of a living writer a book of very 
moderate value may lead to something better— 
may at the least bring its writer pleasure, and 

erhaps, in Skimpolian phrase, peel After he 
ts dead, unless his other work has given his re- 





mains an interest, it must be judged solely with a 
view to its intrinsic value for the world. The 
value from this standpoint of Lights on the Way 
is, we fear, but small. In the first place, it is 
exceedingly awkward in form. The writer seems 
to have been afraid of putting forward his own 
work as his own, and he has therefore adopted 
the literary fiction of “ editing” papers given him 
by various friends. Some of these papers are 
tales, some are elaborate attempts at critical 
studies, and all are prefaced by short narrative 
introductions. As for the tales, they are good of 
their order, and as a volume of “lights and 
shadows of Scotch life” or something of that sort 
—they are not all Scotch, it is fair to say— 
would be acceptable enough. But of the criti- 
cisms with which they are interlarded we 
ean hardly say so much. The most important 
of them are papers on Dante, Mr. Carlyle, 
the Laureate, and George Eliot, with an in- 
cidental criticism on Thackeray. Like many 
young critics, the student has busied himself in 
the case of his contemporaries rather with seeing 
what holes he can pick, than with appreciating ; 
and though his hole-picking shows some acute- 
ness, it does not justify itself as worth the doing. 
We seem to remember: that just about the time 
at which this book must have been written, accord- 
ing to the present editor, there appeared a curious 
work called Three Great Teachers. There is no 
reference to this book in these pages, but we are 
strongly inclined to think that Mr. Alexander 
must have been “ riled” by it, and have set himself 
to disprove its positions. He protests, justly 
enough, that Mr. Carlyle is a critical humourist, 
and not a great teacher; but having done this, he 
proceeds to quarrel with his subject for not being 
a great teacher, which seems a little unreasonable. 
His criticisms on Mr. Tennyson might be inter- 
esting if they did not show plainly that he had no 
clear notion of what poetryis. Thackeray he mis- 
understands entirely, indeed ludicrously ; nor do 
we think that he is much happier in dealing with 
the moral side of George Eliot, though his indica- 
tion, at such a comparatively early period, of the 
deteriorating effects of her dogma on her style 
certainly deserves the attention which Mr. Page 
draws to it, On the whole the book gives one the 
idea that the author had an acute and independent 
mind, and that had he lived, and taken serious] 
to literature, he might have done something bot 
in criticism and fiction, Its interest is thus 
chiefly biographical, and of that half-sad and half- 
futile order of biography which deals with the 
lives that might have been lived. To professed 
students of life and letters it will fairly repay an 
hour or two's attention; but we cannot honestly 
recommend it to the general reader. 


Italien und Sicilien: Briefe in die Heimath, von 
Paul Hertz. (Berlin.) Herr Hertz gives to the 
public the result of his visits to Italy in the form 
of letters to his mother. He has conscientiously 
studied on the spot his Burkhardt and Badeker, and 
sent home a summary of the information he has 
gained and the impressions he has received, which 
is readable enough for those who are travelling or 
have lately travelled in Italy. Herr Hertz is 


‘always sensible and instructive, and he enters fully 


into the charm of the South, and the spirit of 
Italian life. But to the general reader the letters 
will, we think, seem wanting in freshness and 
point. It is difficult to say anything new about 
Genoa, Florence, Rome, Naples and Venice, and 
these cities occupy two-thirds of the work. Herr 
Hertz’s descriptions of the great galleries are 
strangely void of spontaneous enthusiasm; he 
seems to care for art more for her history’s sake 
than for her own. In this sense he has found 


“ars longa,” and has hardly got beyond her first 
period ; he has plenty to say of Giotto and some- 
thing of the Bellini, but he leaves Venice without 
a mention of Titian or Tintoret, Florence with a 
bare allusion to Andrea del Sarto. For Raphael 
he has, however, the proper feeling ; and we must 
in justice refer also to an appreciative description 





of Luca Signorelli’s marvellous fresco of the Re- 
surrection, at Orvieto, Of the sights of Rome, 
particularly the ruins and statues, Herr Hertz dis- 
courses in a careful and accurate spirit. But it is 
in his unaffected descriptions of nature and 
Italian life, of Porto Venere, Ohioggia, Amalfi, 
that he is most lively. The concluding chapters 
contain an interesting account of a journey through 
Sicily. The writer the agi fortune in the 
spring of last year to make the tour of the island, 
and to be able to say at the end that he had seen no 
sign of a brigand. . His verdict on the conduct of 
the Italian Government is very favourable.. The 
administration, he thinks, is doing its utmost for 
the improvement of the island. hools are being 
set up; the young men taken as recruits are sent 
to serve on the mainland, whence they return 
civilised and instructed. At an out-of-the-way 
inn in Sicily, the author came on an amusing 
instance of the perce of Italians for marking the 
resting-places of celebrated men, Over the bed in 
which he slept hung a pompous placard recording: 
that “ Here had once reposed Dr. Schliemann, the 
discoverer of Priam’s treasure-house.” 


Mr. Tancock’s England during the American 
and European Wars, “ Epochs of english History ” 
Series (Longmans), is unfortunately badly ar- 
ranged. In order to keep his subjects strictly 
classified, he ruthlessly dis ds chronology. In 
order to tell us all about India at once, he speaks: 
casually of Dundas as President of the Board of 
Control (p. 29), some pages before he informs us. 
what a Board of Control is, and he subsequently 
tells us (p. 54) that. Pitt resigned office on the 
Catholic Emancipation question in consequence of 
the union of Ireland with England, though the 
union itself is only described thirteen pages further 
on. There are little signs, too, about the book which 
seem to indicate that the writer has been simply 
executing a piece of task-work. No one who was. 
really interested in history would tell the story of 
the repeal of the Stamp Act (p. 7) without men- 
tioning the famous Declaratory Act by which it 
was accompanied, or would describe the opening 
of the Scheldt by the French Republic, that is to 
say, the removal of a gross injustice rar 
for a century and a-half, merely (p. 46) as “an 
attack upon Holland, and upon England, which 
was bound by treaty to Holland.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Benttey will publish immediately a work 
entitled “ Diplomatic Sketches, by an Outsider.” 
They are the production of one who is well ac- 
qeecnent with the secret springs of action in the 
‘astern and other modern political questions. 


Some misapprehension having arisen with re- 
ference to the meaning of the word “antient” in Mr. 
OC. E. Hammond’s Anttent Liturgies, lately — 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Oo. for the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press, the book has now been re- 
issued under the title Liturgies, Eastern and 
Western, A short Preface indicates various other 
small alterations introduced with the same view 
of avoiding misapprehension. 


Messrs. TRUBNER will shortly publish an essay 
on the Systematic Training of the Body, by Dr. 
©. H. Schaible: it will be dedicated to the 
memory of Friedrich Ludwig Jahn, whose por- 
trait etched by Herkomer will adorn the volume. 
The same publishers are alsc preparing a work on 
the social and intellectual life of, Oxford, by Mr. 
Algernon Stedman, B.A., of Wadham Oollege. 


WE are very glad to hear that Miss Edith 
Simcox’s Natural Law: an Essay in Ethics, which 
received such high praise a year ago, is now 
nearly out of print, and will be very soon reissued. 
- Tre translation of Albrecht Weber's History 
of Indian Literature, which was interrupted by 
the lamented death of Prof. Childers, has. been 
completed by Mr. John Mann and Mr. Theodor 
Zachariae. The book was one of Weber's earliest 
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works, having. been first published nearly a quarter 
of a eentury ago: but while the original. text re- 
mains unaltered, the English edition has been fur- 
nished with notes by the author, so as to bring it 
up to the actual condition of knowledge. 


THE second edition of the late Edward William 
Lane's Selections from the Ku-ran, with a Com- 
mentary, revised and edited, with an Introduction 
on the history ‘and me epee of Islam, espe- 
cially with reference to India, by Mr. Lane’s 
ear mt Mr, Stanley Lane Poole, will not be 
ready before November. 


By the ission of the Duke of Hamilton, 
Mr. 8. R, Gardiner is at present. engaged in ex- 
amining the MSS. in Hamilton Palace relating to 
the reign of Charles I, Those bearing on the visits 
of the third Marquis of Hamilton to Scotland as 
Commissioner of the King to quiet the disturb- 
ances in Scotland in 1638, or as commander of an 
expedition against the Covenanters in 1639, have 
been used by Burnet in his ert A of the Dukes 
of Hamilton, and the king's Sey of the correspond- 
ence is there printed. The letters of the marquis, 
however, were only given in abstract by the 
bishop, and it was therefore important to know 
how far he was influenced in his account of them 
by political or family prejudices. It is satisfac- 
tory to find that Burnet seems fairly to have given 
the leading points in the letters, especially as many 
letters of which he made use have subsequently dis- 
appeared, and we are therefore, in many cases, still 
left to depend onhimalone. It must not, however, 
be thought that nothing is gained by consulting 
the letters themselves instead of the fairest abstract. 
There are always little characteristic touches 
that come out in the actual writing of a man 
which it is impossible to reproduce in any sum- 
mary, and these are of special importance in the 
¢ase of one whose character has been so violently 
attacked by both parties, The impression left by 
these letters is more favourable to Hamilton’s 
moral than to his intellectual qualities, and leads 
rather to the view taken of him in Prof. Masson's 
Life of Milton than to that expressed in Mr. Napier's 
Memoirs of Montrose. Another source of great 
interest in the collection is to be found in the 
letters of all kinds received by the Earl of 
Lanerick, afterwards the second Duke of Hamil- 
ton, from 1646 to 1648, especially in those 
relating to the combination between Charles I, 
and the Scots which led to the second civil war. 
As, however, these papers are still under investi- 
gation, it would be premature to speak of their 
general bearing; but two or three letters written 
by Lauderdale about his mission to the Prince of 
Wales to invite him to Scotland as early as 1648 
bear evidence of the high ability of the man who 
is the Nero of Scottish tradition. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BiackeEt? will publish in 
August a new novelentitled The Bubble Reputation, 
by Miss Katharine King, author of The Queen of the 
Regiment, and other popular stories; and Under 
Temptation, a novel Sy the author of Ursula’s 
Love Story, Beautiful Edith, &c. 


Tue Rev. O. W. Boase, of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, is passing through the press a Register of 
the fellows and scholars of his college, illustrated 
by extracts from college documents. The work 
will contain a list of the fellows from 1318, and 
of the scholars from 1736, with biographical de- 
tails of the more eminent members, and references 
to other books containing notices of their lives. 
Seven or eight Computi, dated after 1324, and 
one Consuetudo, of 1539, on the general college 
life, will be reproduced in full. ir. Boase will 
also give an account of the building of the library 
in 1383 and a Preface on the history of the college. 
Next year the members of New College will 
celebrate the anniversary of its foundation five 
hundred years ago. It is h that on this occa- 
sion its warden,’ Dr. Sewell, the mt Vice- 
Chancellor, will publish the Register of its fellows, 
for which he is understood to have made consider- 
able collections. 
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THe third of Prof. Westwood's Lapidarium 
Walliae, published for the Cambrian Archaeo- 
logical Association, is in the press. It is devoted 
to the ancient inscribed and carved stones of 
Brecknockshire, Caermarthenshire, and Pembroke- 
shire, previous to the Gothic period ; and will con- 
tain descriptions and figures of about eighty of 
these early monuments, a considerable number of 
which are bilingual, containing inscriptions both 
in debased Roman and Ogham (Celtic) characters. 


Tue final arrangements have been made for the 
Fourth Congress of Orientalists, which will take 
place at Florence from September 12 to 18 of this 
year—since the peace of Europe apparently will 
not. be disturbed before then. The list of dele- 
fates has already been published in our columns, 

‘0 prevent bona._fide scholars being swamped, as at 
St. Petersburg, by mere tourists and sightseers, 
delegates can only recommend fit persons, and the 
tickets will be issued from the Central Committee 
at Florence. Tickets will not-be issued to wives 
and daughters of Orientalists. On the other 
hand, arrangements will be made to admit the 
general public to the séances. Papers will be 
admitted in Italian, Latin, French, English, 
and German, at discretion. There will be an 
Oriental exhibition of manuscripts, coins, maps, 
idols, etc., collected from the museums of Italy 
and from private persons. The Third Con- 
grés Provincial des Orientalistes is fixed for 
August 24 at Lyons, thus leaving time for its 
members to attend the Florence Congress after- 
wards. Subscriptions of London visitors are to 
be addressed to Messrs. Triibner, Ludgate Hill. 


Ir is proposed to show some fitting mark of 
esteem and respect to Prof. Benfey, the eminent 
Sanskrit scholar, on the occasion of his Doctor's 
jubilee in October. The form of the memorial is 
not yet, we believe, settled; but it is understood 
that Messrs, Triibner are anxious to receive sug- 
com and to assist in any way in the plan. 

ew men have rendered such services to philology 
as Prof. Benfey, and though there are not many 
testimonials that are exempt from the taint of 
mauvais gout, it is possible that English scholars 
might devise some refined method of conveying 
to the Giéttingen professor their sense of in- 
debtedness for his labours and their homage to his 
learning and genius. 

Dr. F. H. Srratwann has just published a 
third and much improved and enlarged edition of 
his Dictionary of the Old English Language, com- 
piled from Writings of the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 
15th Centuries. ‘This new ‘edition has: 12,385 
more lines in it than the second, and adds to the 
latter a large number of new words, cross-refer- 
ences, and authorities. Dr. Stratmann’s Dictionary 
is the only complete one of Early English, and is 
a thoroughly sound and scholarly book. 


GrorcE Exror’s “A Oollege Breakfast-Party ” 
will be translated into German by Miss E. Leo, the 
translator of Browning’s Inn Album. Her little 
story, “ The Lifted Veil,” republished by Messrs, 
Blackwood in their admirable cabinet edition of 
the author’s works, is also to be translated into 
German. 


_ Tux Academy of Inscriptions has awarded the 
first Gobert prize to M. Auguste Longnon, for his 
Géographie de la Gaule au VI* Siecle; and the 
second prize to M, Arthur Giry, for his Histoire 
de la Ville de Saint-Omer et de ses Institutions 
jusqu’au XIV Siecle. The biennial prize for 
numismatics established by Mdme. Duchalais has 
been awarded to M. Schlumberger for his Numis- 
matique de I’ Orient latin. 

Tue French Minister of the Interior is about to 
publish, with M. Picard, under the title of Musée 
des Archives départementales, a collection of fac- 
similes of the most interesting documents, dating 
from before 1790, preserved at the prefectures, 
maitries, and hospitals It will. consist of. a folio 
album of about fifty plates, executed by the 
héliogravure process, with a small folio. volume-of 





text containing a Report. to tha Minister on 
departmental archives generally, and on the trans- 
cription of the specimens reproduced. 


Arter the pattern of the English Reference 
Catalogue of Current Literature, a Catalogo 
collettivo della Libreria Italiana will shortly appear 
at Turin. 


We had occasion last year to call attention in 
the AcapEmy to the unsatisfactory pay of the pro- 
fessors at the University of Christiania, and the 
resulting decline of learning in Norway. We 
have great pleasure now in being able to state 
that the Government has at last awakened to a 
consciousness of these evils. The salaries are 
now to begin at 250/. (4,500 kroner), becomin 
2721. after five, 3067. after ten, and 340/. after fif- 
teen years. This “happy maximum” was 
formerly not attainable till after twenty-seven 
years’ service, which made it quite illusory in 
most cases. The vote was carried in the Storthing 
by a majority of 90 to 19. The Government de- 
serves all the more credit for its enlightened 
liberality, as the finances of the country have been 
considerably exhausted of late by costly public 
works, and Norway is not a rich country. 


Messrs. Wa. H. ALLEN AND Co. propose to issue 
early in August Cyprus: tts History and Present 
Condition. The book is adapted from the German 
of Herr Franz von Léher, by Mrs. A. Batson 
Joyner, and gives all the facts acquired by the 
German traveller in his recent wanderings through 
the length and breadth of the Island of Cyprus, 
largely supplemented by information derived from 
other sources. It deals with the history of the 
island, its geography, climate, botany, products, 
social economy and commercial prospects, and 

ives sketches of its scenes and its inhabitants as 
they presented themselves to Herr von Loher last 
year. 

Tue “ Lang-stiftung,” founded three years ago 
as a aatatniek to the late Pfarrer Heinrich Lang 
of Ziirich, increases every year, and the number of 
applicants is also increasing. In 1877, ‘sixteen 
stipends, amounting to 5,160 francs, were paid to 
sixteen students of the Gymnasium and the 
University who have devoted themselves to the 
study of theology. During the present year 
stipends have been granted from the Lang Fund 
to twenty-three students. 


A “Verztn fiir Niederdeutsche Literatur ” has 
been founded in Stuttgart. The local friends of 
the Platt-deutsch language purpose to work out 
the ideas of Dr. Hansen, of Antwerp, and Prof. 
Klaus Groth, of Kiel, on the intimate relations of 
the Niederlaindisch-vlamisch and the Niederdeutsch 
dialects. Some of the members of the existing 
Platideutsch Fritz-Reuter club of Stuttgart take a 
warm interest in the new society, A Fritz-Reuter- 
Fest was held in Stuttgart about » month ago. 

AN essay, eutitled Einleitung in die Wirth- 
schaftsgeschichte, by Dr. B. Weisz, just published at 
Budapest, shows that the application of the 
historical as opposed to the u priori method to 
Political Economy is warmly advocated by 
Hungarian economists. On this subject Dr. 
Weisz's essay exhibits a remarkable knowledge of 
English as well as of Ccuatinental economic 
literature; and he has appended to it a useful 
chronological table of the chief events in the 
economic history of every civilised country since 
the discovery of America, 


Tux second part of Kénig’s Deutsche Literatur 
geschichte has just been published. This volume 
embraces the period in German literature between 
the latter of the fifteenth century and the 
latter half of the eighteenth. Part III. will 
complete the work, and will, it is Cy be 
published in September next. The book will 
possess more of a — character than the works 
of Koberstein and Vilmar on the same subject. 
It contains brief biographies of the authors, and 
short sketches or outlines of each of their works, 
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But its special feature of interest consists in the 
numerous coloured prints from originals, which 
Dr. Kénig has gathered with great pains, and 
which have been admirably execu by the 
printers, 


Tue death is announced of Prof. K. F. A. 
Nobbe, of the University of Leipzig, at the age of 
eighty-seven. His chief literary work 1s a 
Collection of Parallels from the Latin Poets. He 
was also the author of several valuable papers on 
Metre and on the Geography of Ptolemy, and 
edited Xenophon and Cicero. ; 


Ir will be new probably to many Sanskrit 
scholars who have had occasion to consult the 
late lamented Dr. Grassmann’s Worterbuch zum 
Rigveda, or his translation of the Rigveda, that 
this distinguished Sanskritist was also a consum- 
mate mathematician. Dr. Schlegel, a friend 
and brother mathematician, has just published 
an interesting sketch of his life, in which he 
dwells chiefly on his merits in the field of mathe- 
matical research. Grassmann; who was for the 
greater part of his life a teacher of mathematics at 
a gymnasium in his native town of Stettin, pub- 
lished as early as 1844 a work on what he called 
Ausdehnungslehre, which, though now generally 
recognised as epoch-making in the latest develop- 
ment of geometry, shared with his numerous 
smaller writings on divers problems in mathema- 
tics and physics the fate of being almost entirely 
ignored at the time. It was chiefly his want of 
success as ‘a discoverer in the field of science 
which caused him to apply himself, in the fifty- 
third year of his life, to the study of Sanskrit; but 
he had the satisfaction, shortly before the end of 
his career, to reap as much praise from the most 
competent judges for his mathematical labours as 
he had long ago received for his Vedic Dictionary, 
and for his papers on Grimm’s Law and other 
questions of Phonology and Comparative Grammar. 
Au fond, Grassmann remained a mathematician all 
his life, and Dr. Schlegel quotes the opinion pro- 
nounced upon his Sanskrit labours by a distin- 
guished Sanskritist, and a personal friend of Dr. 
Grassmann’s, to the effect that his Sanskrit 
labours are less remarkable for depth of learning 
or philological skill and new etymologies, than for 
close reasoning, thoroughness, and a truly mathe- 
matical power of abstraction. A shorter bio- 
graphical notice of Dr. Grassmann than the present 
one, from the pen of a former pupil of his, August 
Miiller, is contained in the fourth number of the 
second volume of Bezzenberger’s Beitrdége. We 
notice, incidentally, that this new periodical of 
linguistics is progressing favourably, and has 
already arrived at its third volume. 


THE Deutsche Rundschau for July has a pleasing 
series of slight sonnets, entitled “ Sketches from 
Naples,” by Paul Heyse. Herr Haeckel con- 
tributes an article which carries the evolution 
theory to its furthest point in relation to psych- 
ology, by contending for the existence of “ Soal- 
cells.” He first proves that the organs of sense 
in the lower animals are only separate parts of 
their sensitive skin; sensations are telegraphed 
by means of nerves and muscles through the 
animal organism, which is composed of micro- 
scopic cells, each possessing an independent life. 
In man, the “ soul-cells” (Seelen-zellen) especially 
are those of the brain, but each cell has also a 
soul of its own (Zell-seele), and man’s soul, as 
well as his body, is a commonwealth of indepen- 
dent parts organised for a common purpose in due 
subordination, The article is interesting, as 
showing the tendency in Germany to a recon- 
ciliation between idealism and materialism. Herr 
Haeckel ends by a comparison between these 
elemental spirits, the cells, and the old heroes, 
nymphs, and dryads of the Greeks. “In the 
smallest worm and the most insignificant flower 
live thousands of independent souls. . . From this 
point of view we see in the doctrine of the cell- 
soul the most important advance towards a re- 
conciliation of the ideal and real treatment of 





nature, of the ancient and modern sennptio’ of 
the world.” In an article on “The Literary 
Movement of the July Kingdom,” Herr Karl 
Hillebrand surveys French literature between 
1830 and 1848, and concludes that the Romantic 
school was not creative, but was useful as freeing 
the French spirit from its former traditions. 


Tue Archivio Storico for July contains continu- 
ations of Signor Minieri-Riccio’s Register of 
Charles I, of Anjou; of Signor Bazzoni’s publica- 
tion of the letters of Abbate Galiani ; and of Signor 
Carutti’s researches into the history of Count 
Humbert I., founder of the House of Savoy. 
Besides these, Signor Frizzoni begins an interest- 
ing article on “ Naples in its Relations with the 
Art of the Renaissance,” the ig a8 of which is to 
show how Neapolitan art, like Neapolitan history, 

eneraliy, was the result of a series of extraneous 
impulses. Signor Frizzoni proceeds to examine 
all the monuments of art still existing in Naples, 
and shows that they correspond with the direction 
given by influences from without. First, under 
the Angevin dynasty, French and Flemish in- 
fluences prevail; then the Umbrian school of 
painting and the Tuscan school of sculpture mould 
the products of Neapolitan art; and finally artists 
from Northern Italy give it its direction. Baron 
von Reumont continues his most valuable “ Biblio- 
fia” of German works published on Italian 
ocadl and brings it down to the present date. 


We have received The Arts of Writing, Read- 
ing, and Speaking, by E. W. Cox, third edition 
(Cox); Nine Lectures on Preaching, by R. W. 
Dale, third edition (Hodder and Stoughton) ; 
History of the Dogma of the Deity of Jesus Christ, 
by Albert Réville, new translation (British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association); The English- 
man’s Illustrated Guide-Book to the United States 
and Canada, fifth edition (Longmans); A Letter 
to the English People concerning a Great Evil (C. 
Kegan Paul and OCo.); A History of the Shake- 
speare Memorial, Stratford-on-Avon (Cassell) ; 
The Eastern Question, by Capt. Bedford Pim, 
third edition (Effingham Wilson); Patrum Apos- 
tolicorum Opera, ed. O. de Gebhardt, A. Harnack, 
T. Zahn, editio post Dresselianam alteram tertia, 
Fase. I, 2. (Lipsiae: Hinrichs). 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue Swiss Alpen-Klub this year reports the ex- 
istence of twenty-three sections with a total of 
2,100 members. The most numerous section is 
Geneva, with 305 members; next follows Uto 
(Ziirich), with 272; Diablerets (Vaud), with 232; 
Bern, with 157; Monte Rosa, with 115. The 
least numerous section, Titlis, counts 15 members. 
The property of the club at the end of December 
amounted to 25,310 francs. 


Wirz reference to a note in the AcapEmy of 
June 1, we understand that the Council of the 
Royal Geographical Society have entrusted Mr. 
E. G. Ravenstein with the task of compiling a 
map, on the scale of 1 : 1,000,000, of the region 
of Africa which is comprised between the tenth 
parallel of north latitude and the twentieth 
— of south latitude, and between the twenty- 
ifth and forty-fifth meridians of east longitude. 
Mr. Ravenstein will also compile maps on a larger 
scale of those portions of this part of the conti- 
nent for which the necessary information is pro- 
curable. He has further undertaken the highly 
important work of preparing a sketch of geo- 
graphical exploration in this region, together with 
a full and detailed catalogue of all maps, books, 
&c., relating to it, as well as indexes to the same. 
The trial-sheet of the Kilimandjaro section, of 
which mention was made in the Annual Report of 
the Council of the society, has already been com- 
pleted, and Mr. Ravenstein proposes to visit Paris 
in the autumn for the purpose of making re- 
searches and of obtaining materials to assist him 
in carrying out the remainder of the work he has 


undertaken. 








Unpr the title of ica, and Africans, 
Col. C. Chaillé Bey, formerly of the 


Egyptian army, has just published, in $ 
form, an address which . delivered pbfont the 
American G phical Society. Among the 
matters of which he treats are his expedition to 
Central and Eastern Africa, the discovery and 
exploration of 200 miles of the unknown Nile, 
the discovery of Lake Ibrahim, a third Nile 
Basin source, a visit to the Niam-Niam country, 
and the geographical and ethnographical results 
of the various expeditions. Although Col. Lo 

is evidently not favourably disposed to 
British geographers in general, it is pleasing 
to observe that he pays a warm tribute of 
admiration to the merits of Col. Gordon, 
under whom he served for some time, and 
by whose en mS. though unobtrusive, efforts so 
much is gradually being added to our stock of in- 
formation in regard to the extensive region under 
his government. 


THE new number of the Bulletin of the Société 
Belge de Géographie contains the text of a Report 
made by Lieut. Cambier to the International 
African Association on a preliminary journey 
made by himself and M. Marno along the road to 
Mpwapwa, which possesses particular interest at 
a time when we learn that the Belgian expedition 
under M. Wautier has just made its final start 
from Zanzibar for the interior, M. Cambier’s 
journey lasted exactly forty-eight days, and his 

port is in the form of a journal of the progress 
made during each day. 


THE publication of the Revue de xe ae has 
been suspended since the beginning of the year, 
but with the present month M. Ludovic Drapey- 
ron —— to resume its issue in an improved 
form. He has set before himself Dr. Petermann’s 
Mitthetlungen as the model for imitation, and he 
sees the necessity of giving carefully-executed 
maps, and of multiplying the sources of informa- 
tion, accounts of voyages, notices of books, &c: 
“ Pour assurer la vitalité et l’indépendance de la 
Revue, nous résolimes,” adds M. Drapeyron in his 
programme, “de former une Société, dont le but 
spécial serait de donner aux études géographiques 
une ampleur, une précision et une suite inconnue 
jusqu’ici en France,” 


Srenor L. M. p’ALBERTIs has arrived in Eng- 
land, and has brought with him the extensive and 
magnificent natural-history collections which he 
made during his various explorations on the Fly 
River and elsewhere in New Guinea. These, we 
understand, he has already offered to the British 
Museum, but we regret to learn that they will not 
be secured for the nation, as the authorities have 
no means available for their purchase. Signor 
d’Albertis has also brought with him very copious 
diaries of his ee portions of which will 
shortly be published in this country. The travel- 
ler leaves at once for Italy, but after a brief 
sojourn there he will return to London to assist 
in preparing his journals for the press. 


Pires CHARMETANT AND DENIAUD have reached 
Zanzibar on their way to establish a mission 
station in the interior of Africa, At the time of 
their arrival all the available porters had been 
engaged by a German scientific expedition whose 
object is to explore the Mount Kenia region 
and the Somali coast, and their start for the 
interior will thus be necessarily much delayed. 
It was intended that one of them should cross 
over to Bagamoyo, and endeavour to e ) 
porters from the Arab caravans, which ang ily 
expected to arrive at the date of last advices, and 
arrangements were also being made to procure 
some asses from Aden. 


In the last number of Les Missions Catholiques. 


we find a long letter from Mgr. Comboni, Vicar- 
Apostolic of Central Africa, da um, 


ted 
May 17, in which he alludes to the great diffi- 
culty experienced just now in procuring means of 
transport from Assuan to that place, At Assuan 
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he met Colonel Gordon, who told him that it was 
impossible to obtain camels, nearly all of them 
having been starved to death, and recommended 
him to return to Cairo, and travel by way of the 
Red Sea and Suakim. The bishop, however, 
persevered, and with Colonel Gordon's assistance 
eventually procured camels, At Korosco he 
mentions that he met numbers of merchants who 
had been waiting for camels for four and even six 
months. The whole region is suffering from a 
terrible famine, and the cost of provisions, camels, 
&c., is enormously increased. The consequences 
are very disastrous to travellers, for Mgr. Com- 
boni states that the hire of a camel for crossing 
the desert was formerly 40fr. and his load was 
200 kilog., whereas now the hire is 70 fr. and the 
animal can only carry 67 kilog. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


set apes number of Mind suggests no one de- 
cidedly prominent article, but it contains two 
interesting specimens of analysis, which, if not 
always convincing, are at least highly ingenious 
and suggestive. The one of these is to be found 
in Mr. Grant Allen’s “Origin of the Sublime,” 
the other in Mr. George Romanes’ “ Consciousness 
of ‘Time.” Mr, Allen finds the germ of the sense 
of the sublime in that desire to produce an effect 
which man shares with monkeys and the higher 
vertebrates. Thus, to leave out a number of steps 
which Mr. Allen enumerates, the sublime is always 
connected with the idea of creative power exercised 
bya superior being: “ We require, in fact, some 
hint which will assimilate the object to a human 
product before we can find in it a germ of the 
sublime.” The Hebrew theology has thus had 
much to do with the formation of the feeling: 
“the short declaration ‘In the inning God 
created the heavens and the earth’ contained,” 
Mr. Allen holds, “ the germ of a whole new deve- 
lopment for the sublime.” Will, then, the writer 
asks, the sense decrease as the idea of fixed law 
takes the place of divine intervention? Mr. Allen 
thinks not; and he shows, with that wealth of 
language which he knows so well to use, the 
degree in which increased scientific discovery 
has ‘not lowered but elevated our ideas of the 
ultimate Being. Certainly we do not see 
either why the appreciation of the sublime should 
vanish with advancing science ; but we fancy that 
the result must always involve an analysis of 


knowl and existence, which, call it what we 
will, is the opposite of materialism. Mr. Romanes’ 


aper is an instructive a err to Locke’s well- 
own account of time. hy is it, Mr. Romanes 
asks, that time seems long under the succession of 
some events, short under that of others? Is there 
something in the events themselves which makes 
one period of time seem longer or shorter than an- 
other? His answer is that “in whatever degree 
states of consciousness have reference to their own 
sequence, in that degree is their value as time- 
measurers enhanced.” This, we confess, savours 
rather of tautology but the question is an inter- 
esting one, and Mr. Romanes deserves credit for 
having directed attention to it. There are other 
articles in the number which will repay perusal. 
Prof. Bain continues his discussion of “ Education 
as a Science,” and deals with the place of motives, 
—* those of the higher emotions, in educa- 
tion. . Alfred Sidgwick contributes a paper of 
which the object is to show that logic should be 
regarded, not as a science with positive results, 
but as a negative science occupied simply with 
sifting evidence, so that the student should begin, 
not end, with “ Fallacies.” This is a view which 
has a value as a protest against the unreal charac- 
ter which logic is often made to wear; but if 
logic be an analysis of thought, it must deal, we 
should suppose, with the normal, not the abnormal, 
forms of the process. The other articles are a 
paper by Mr. D. G. Thomson to plead for “the 
restitution of the words intuitive and intuition to 
their proper and original signification;” an able 





criticism of Butler's Ethical System by Prof. 
Monck; and an attempt by Mr. W. Cunningham 
to put political economy on the footing of a moral 
science—an attempt, we think, which rather for- 
gets that political economy must, like stig other 
science, be abstract, and that all we can do is to 
apply its conclusions with the limitations which 

at fact involves, The Minor Notices include a 

uantity of interesting matter. Particularly should 

. F. Pollock’s careful observations of an infant's 
progress in language meet with the attention of 
philologists and others interested in the develop- 
ment of speech. 

THe Journal of Speculative Philosophy for April 
contains the commencement of a striking criticism 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer's Metaphysic in an article 
by Mr. John Watson on “ The World as Force.” 

. Watson criticises Mr. Spencer from a stand- 

point not unlike that which Prof. Green has re- 
cently put forward in the pages of the Contempo- 
rary Review; but he states this ition with a 
freshness and lucidity which will be welcome to 
many readers. The article must be read to be 
appreciated ; meanwhile we can only indicate the 
drift of Mr. Watson’s argument by quoting one 
single sentence from it :— 
“‘ Mr, Spencer has not asked himself the proper ques- 
tion of philosophy—How is the real world related 
to intelligence ?—but, instead, has put a question 
that presupposes a false abstraction of reality from 
intelligence—viz., How does the individual man ap- 
prehend by his sensations the real world?” 


Tue Journal of Mental Science for July is 
chiefly valuable for an interesting, if confused, 
article by Dr, W. W. Ireland on “ Thought with- 
out Words.” The writer, following closely in the 
steps of Helmholtz, adduces a number of observa- 
tions regarding the mental interpretation super- 
induced on our sensations, but he fails to incor- 

rate these phenomena with the main question 

e has set himself to solve, and the essay thus 
tends to fall into two disconnected halves—the 
one dealing with the mental action unconsciously 
present in perception, the other referring to mental 
seer carried on without the help of words. 

e trust that Dr. Ireland will succeed in giving 
greater unity to the two sets of facts in the pro- 
mised continuation of his essay. Mr. F. Treves 
continues his “ Physiology of some Phases of the 
Poetic Mind,” poo finds an “ organic flimsiness ” 
to be the distinguishing feature of the poet’s 
brain. Dr. David Nicolson discusses in a sensible 
enough manner the subject of responsibility in 
criminal cases—holding responsibility to involve, 
not only the knowledge of right and wrong, but 
also the power to act with reference to that know- 
ledge—but he should not argue as if Prof. Bain’s 
theory of responsibility were universally accepted 
by moralists, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALPINE ART. 
East Grinstead : July 16, 1878, 

You have lately called attention to the state- 
ments made by Mr. Ruskin in the last edition of 
his Notes to the Turner Exhibition, that Alpine. 
snows are unpaintable, and that it was because 
Turner felt this that he neglected them. Mr. 
Ruskin asks what the Alpine Olub will say to 
this. 

Since that which is denied by some professors 
of aesthetics—the marvellous beauty of the see 
snows—has always been fully admitted by Mr. 
Ruskin, we might be content to goon enjoying 
Alpine scenery without attempting to argue wit 
so formidable an opponent on a question concern- 
ing in the first place Art. 

But we are fortunate in haying in our own 
Club a champion whom we are tempted to bring 
forward on behalf of the snowy Alps as fit sub- 
jects for pictorial representation. He is no other 
than the author of Modern Painters. That elo- 
quent writer has dwelt in exquisite language on 
all the beauties of form and colour in the upper. 
snows, has deliberately declared that they are paint- 
able, and has warmly urged competent painters to. 
attempt them.* Having before us this emphatic con- 
firmation of our belief that snow-scenery is within 
the power of painting, we must ask leave to doubt. 
whether it is proved that Turner—the painter of 
The Avalanche—neglected the snows from any 
fear of technical difficulties in their representation. 
In Turner's day it was not easy for a traveller who. 
kept to carriage roads to get any thorough know- 
ledge of the upper snows, ‘Turner, it is evident, 
had no such Speeieion of the High Alps as he. 
had of the lakes and passes. Does not this suffi- 
ciently account for his choice of subjects? Is it 
not at least probable that the difference between 
him and some of the present exhibitors at Burling- 
ton House is, not that he was less daring in his 
art than they are, but that he declined to paint at 
all that which he felt he did not know thoroughly 
enough to paint well. 

Some critics bring 4 Titian’s Alpine back- 
— or sketches, as Mr. Ruskin now brings up 

urner’s, as an argument against what Americans 
call “ snowscapes.” See, they ou how a great. 
painter rejects snow mountains! They do not seem 
to have any suspicion that the scenery of the Vene- 
tian and the Bernese Alps is somewhat different, 
and that in the summer months, when Titian lived 
among them, the dolomites of Cadore are generally 
snowless, so that to introduce snow Titian must 
have been false to nature. Yet one would have 
thought the master of Cadore and Venice had 
occasionally painted white surfaces with sufficient 
success to induce in prudent critics a certain shy- 
ness of denying his power to render them, when- 
ever he pleased, both beautiful and harmonious. 

With great deference, then, to Mr. Ruskin, but 
with. still greater deference for the author who 
qualified himself for the ie Club by writing 
Modern Painters, loyers of the Alps will con- 
tinue to believe that snow mountains form no ex- 
ception to the general rule that art can render 
pictorial almost anything in nature—on this con- 
dition, that it lives with and studies its subjects 
deeply enough to grasp their essential qualities. 
In the case of the High Alps opportunities for 
such study have mm! ately arisen; but they are 
yearly being multiplied. Artists, for instance, 
would hardly be expected to imitate De Saussure. 
in camping out on the Ool du Géant. But now 





* Modern Painters, Vol. I., sec. iii., chap. 2. 
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that. there is a solid hut on the crest, and a fair 
inn an hour and a-half below it for refuge in bad 
‘weather, there is no reason why a painter should 
not watch out from dawn to sunset all the mystic 
changes in the colours of sky and earth, all the 
gatherings and shiftings of clouds—should not 
master the forms and hues “of ice, and the subtle 
moulding and wreathing of snow-cornices. Those 
who are .content. to cry “impossible” without 
making an attempt (or even in some cases without 
being at the pains to understand what they are 
osket to attempt) cannot expect sympathy, least of 
all from the Alpine Olub. I venture to promise 
on behalf of that body that any painstaking and in- 
telligent student who will do his best in this field 
will receive from it all the help and encouragement 
it may be in its power, as a society of Alp-lovers, 
to give. This year we have been happy in being 
able to save one such student from the debasing 
influences of commercial art-galleries, and we 
should wish nothing better than to have every 
year a similar opportunity of rendering some small 
service to Alpine Art. 

One word more as to Mr. Ruskin’s Notes. ‘The 
Pass of Spliigen” isa sad misnomer for a view 
moug the vines. Turner himself has written 
“Bains” on one of the stones. Does this repre- 
sent “ Bains de Ragatz”? The exact locality, 
however, there is no need to determine. I do not 
seek to correct the title from a merely idle in- 
stinct for accuracy. The ro is that this is a 
sketch in a sub-Alpine valley, and not on or near 
an Alpine Pass. Oonsequently, when Mr. Ruskin 
compares the snow and rock in this drawing to 
the snow and rock in a sketch of his own near 
Sallenches, and says that the “real contrast” is 
given in the latter, he is not making quite suffi- 
cient allowance for local atmosphere. Snows seen 
through the hot haze of an Italian valley or of 
the marshy Rheinthal, and snows seen in the cool 
highlands of Savoy, have a very different effect. 
Since Mr. Ruskin’s own sketch is not yet ex- 
hibited, we cannot test the comparison; but it is 
at least possible that he and Turner are both 
right. Dovetas W. FRESHFIELD. 








A UNIQUE TRACT IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Clifton : July 22, 1878. 
The British Museum has lately come into 
possession of a unique copy of The meryose of 
Doctor Barons and Doctor Powell at Paradise 
gate and of theyr communicacion bothe drawen to 
Smithfylde fré the Towar. The one burned for 
Heresye as the papistes do saye truly and the other 
ae for popery and all within one houre. 
‘The tract consists of sixteen pages, the second of 
which begins on the back of the title-page, which 
is as above, the writer or the printer having 
omitted the syllable wn before the word truly. 
As Barnes was burnt in 1540 the work has been 
entered as of that date in the Museum Catalogue. 
But it cannot be of earlier date than 1547, and 
probably is of 1548, or perhaps a littlelater. Itis 
mainly aimed at the power of the bishops, and its 
apparent pares is to prepare the way for changes 
in religion which had already begun. It is written 
in the usual miserable style of doggrel verse 
which characterises all the Protestant publications 
of the reign. The following extract from the last 
speech of Barnes on the last leaf will give a 
tolerable idea of its contents :— 
“ If the lordly power might once abate 

Then would they quickly open the gate 

Of true doctrine which of late 

King Henry did bring to light. 

God save King Edward’s noble grace, 

And send his highness time and space 

To continue forth his godly trace, 

By God’s power and might.” 
The tract consists of a dialogue between the 
Catholic and the heretic, each reproaching the 
other through nine pages, when Barnes indites a 
letter to be sent to the lordly prelates warning 
them of what would befall them, and Powell re- 











fuses to convey it to them. The whole is'in black 
letter with the exception of the second line in the 
title, of doctor Barons and, and the heading on the 
eleventh page, The letter of Barons, which are both 
in Roman capitals, Powell's last rejoinder is as 
follows :— 
“ The devil of hell be thy guide ; 
Thou dost ever brawl and chide 
Against my sort and dost not byde 
One word less or more. 
Thou sayest thou comest to have rest ; 
Thou shalt be the devil’s guest, 
And hereto I will do my best, 
Though mayst be sure therefore. 
Finis.” 
The Colophon is— 
“ Imprynted 
at London at the signe of the 
Hyll, at the west dore of 
Paules. By Wylly- 
am Hill. And the- 
re to be 
sold.” 
NicHoias Pocock. 








 CORIOLANUS,” I., i., 165, 
8 St. George’s Square, N.W.: July 22, 1878, 

If Prof. Hales will let us drop one of his coals 
out of his pans on to the ice, then I think most 
folk will admit his pointing-out of Shakspere’s pro~ 
bable or possible allusion to the frost of January 
1607-8 to be legitimate. Shakspere had evidently 
been struck by the quick melting of hailstones in 
sunshine. In the Merry Wives, I., iii., 90, he 
makes Falstaff say to Pistol and Nym “ Vanish 
like hailstones,* go!” And here, in Coriolanus, 
wanting an image for the uncertainty of temper 
of the mob, he tells them they “are no surer than 
hailstones in the sun,” The inverse parallelism to 
these forms of ice and fire he supplies by others of 
fire and ice—red-hot charcoal falling on and 
qrechor by the ice, forms which, though he might 
oubtless have seen them during any hard winter, 
would come specially home to an audience of 
1608. One hardly likes to hint that the beautiful 
simile of Valeria, in V., iii., 65, was suggested by 
this season; but it is surely a working of the 
same mind that quenches his fire by ice to curd 

his icicle from purest snow. F. J, Furnrvatt. 








M, LENORMANT’S “LA MONNAIE DANS 
L’ANTIQUITE.” 
Bossien : July 15, 1878. 

One of Mr. Gardner’s criticisms in his article on 
my work above mentioned calls for a few words of 
explanation mre Tat t 

not speaking, in the para, on mone 

ethane int federal biliadge, ef the identity cf 
type and monetary system which so often exists 
in the Greek world between a mother-city and its 
colonies was intentional, because I thought that 
the study of facts of the kind would be more in 
its place in book iv., when I come to treat of types 
and monetary imitation. It seemed to me, in 
fact, as well as to Mr. Leicester Warren before 
me, that there was something peculiar in this 
branch of the subject which should not be con- 
founded with federal coinage, or with monetary 
unions established by formal conventions between 
cities treating on a footing of equality. So it is 
only in my fourth book that I shall deal elaborately 
with silver coins of Corinthian types struck in the 
cities of the coast of Acarnania and of the neigh- 
bouring countries. F, Lenormant. 








BABYLONIAN CREATION LEGENDS. 


The Lunar Phases and their Legends. 
London. 
The second portion of the fifth tablet relates to 
the months of the Babylonian year, and to their 





* That the sense is melt, not pelt, away like hail- 
stones follows, I think, from the next line: “ Trudge, 
plod away o’ the hoof; seek shelter, pack!” - 








arrangement in sets of three to niake‘up thecsea- 
sons, and in lines 8 to 18 there ‘is’ given 
a description of the lunation and the’ various 
phases of the moon in its monthly cycle, ©) 
The Babylonian month bore the name of-arkhu, 
corresponding to the Hebrew m7, a name which 
in the case of the latter it shared with the moon: 
In the Babylonian system the moon had’ several 
names, according to its various attributes; a long 
list of these titles, &c., is given in W. A. I; ii., 
pl. 42, but I will here record only a few of the 
most common, It was called URU.KI, “the 
light, or illuminator of the world,” by the Ak- 
kadians, which the Semitic translators rendered by 
nannaru for “nanmaru,” the illuminator, from 
root "13, “to see, to lighten;” it is this name 
which it bears in the fifth’Creation. Tablet.” The 
full name of URU.KI-was shortened by the 
Akkadians to UR., the light par excellence, 
Another early Akkadian name of this orb was 
EN-ZU-NA., “ the lord of waxing and waning,” 
referring to the _— The moon had’ many 
other titles, which related to various attributes, 
but these belong rather to the ground. of philo- 
logical research than to the present articles, The 
most usual Semitic’ name, and the one which ap- 
in all royal names as the name of the moon 
deity, was Sin, seldom written phonetically, ‘but 


when such is the case its form is >> > 
<7 , Sin-in. This name, agrees with that of 


the lunar deity in the Southern Arabian or 


Sabean kingdom, as in one of the Himyaritic in- 
scriptions published: by the British Museum 
(B. M. 6) we find the moon deity worshipped as 


' Sin of Alam,’ a town dedicated to his cultus, 


This name, probably connected with the Arabic 
lnw, to “lighten, to shine,” and Hebrew how 
“to glisten.” This is the most common form 
of the name of the lunar god in all the Semitic, 
Babylonian, or Assyrian inscriptions, and is the 
one which occurs in the name of Sin. ahi irib, 
the Hebrew 3*>n9p, and in pbazp, or Simballat. 
The name of the moon god is usually expressed 
by the ideograph of the Lord of the Thirty 
Days, or ~>] <<< =God-Thirty. The system 
of numerical symbols for the gods is curiously’ 
elaborated in the Babylonian cultus, and may 
have given rise to some of the curious caba- 
listic numerical theories regarding names, as well 
as the Pythagorean geometrical speculations. In 
a tablet discovered many years ago by the late 
Dr. Hincks, the numbers of the principal deities 
are given as: Anu (60), Bel (50), Hea (40), Sin, 
the moon (30), Shamas, the sun (20), and Istar, 
the half-moon (15). 

The lunation was divided into two periods of 
fifteen days, the first half being dedicated, by 
three periods of five days each, to the three great 
gods, and the second period to the goddess Istar, 
or Astarte. 

The period of the month dedicated to Istar is 
the most interesting, on account of a curious le- 
gend attached to it—namely, the celebrated “ De- 
scent of Istar into Hades.” This period extended 
from the last quarter of one moon to the first 
quarter of the next, a period of fifteen days. 

A tablet published in W. A. J, iii., pl. 53, are 
the first period of the lunation under the three 
great gods, as follows: 


(1) The moon in its appearance from the first day 
until the fifth day 

(2) For five days following (the moon is) Anu 

(3) From the sixth day until the tenth for five days 

(4)... . in fullness .. . it is Hea 

(5) From the eleventh day until the fifteenth day 

(6) For five days a crown it illuminates its path is, 
Bel 


el. 
(7) The moon (Sin) is Anu-Bel or Hea.in its power. 


If, as this tablet states, the moon is full from the 
sixth to the tenth day of its semi-lunation, that 
period must therefore commence with our first: 
quarter, and continue until the commencement of 
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the last quarter, and the days here mentioned are 

days of the lunar period: and, this being considered, 

the rendering of lines 15, 16, and 17 of the tablet 

which I translated in my last. communication is 

evidently :— 

(a) In the commencement of the month at the rising 
of the night 

(5) Horns grow out to illuminate the heavens 

(c) By the seventh day a circle is completed. 

Istar as the female moon, the sarrat samt, the 

“ Queen of the Heavens;” was not only the half 

lunation, but the half material orb as well, and 

as such she is nted on some of the cylinder 

seals in the British and other museums. 

The above-quoted tablet explains the statement 
in the fifth Creation Tablet-—* the position of Bel 
and Hea he fixed (to be) with his own (te. 
Anu) ”—and shows who is the creator in this par- 
ticular tablet. This celestial work was assigned 
to Anu, as is proved by the Sun and Moon both 
being the children of Anu. But to return to the 
lunation of Istar, from half to half moon. This 
would allow seven days’ old moon and seven 
days’ new, and one day obscurity, which es 
very well with the legend of the Descent of Istar, 
as I now show. e legend has been several 
times translated by myself and other Assyrio- 
logists, but has not as yet met with any e a- 
tion. I will not here give the full inscription, 
but will briefly notice it, giving such portions as 
may be of interest. As the opening portion ex- 
plains the region to which the goddess wends her 
way, I will here give it, and it is one of the most 
poetic portions of Assyrian writing :— 

(1) To the land of no returning the regions of cor- 


ruption 

(2) The house of corruption the dwelling of the god 
Irkalla (the devourer of all) 

(3) To the, house whose entrance has no exit 

(4) By the road whose going has no returning 

(5) To bed house at whose entrance they bridle in the 
ight 

(6) A. place where much dust is their food, their 
nourishment mud 

(7) Where light they-see not in darkness they dwell 

(8) Its chiefs also like birds are clothed in the 
feathers 

(9) Over the door and threshold much dust. 


To this region of the vast city and land of the 
dead the ad of Heaven wends her way to re- 
cover her youthful lover Dum.-zi or Tammuz—“ the 
Son of Life.” hay ste g month the Queen of 
the Heavens went through the seven portals of 
the great gates of Hades—which resemble the 
mvdprns, or “ well-bolted gates,” in the Heracles 
myth—the great lunar and solar festival was at the 
commencement of the month of Tammuz, when 
she brings back to earth her ruddy love. 

Arriving before the first of the seven great gates 
which are the entrances to seven cycles of the 
city of the dead, the yma demands of the 
porter her admittance. The porter, or guardian of 
the gate, refuses her admission until he has con- 
sulted his royal mistress, the Queen of the great 
land, The dialogue at the threshold of the nether 
world is as follows :— 

Istar in her course (Kasadi) came to the gate of 

. yrs land of cf Sree pans 

To the porter of the gate a word she spoke. 

Open thy gate for I vill enter - 

If thou dost not open thy gate and I do not enter 

I will strike the door the bolts I will break 

I will strike the doorposts and I will cause to fly 

open the doors 

I will cause the dead to rise (to be) devourers of the 

living 
Over the living shall prey the dead. 
The porter at last induces the infuriated Istar to 
listen to reason, while he seeks the permission of 
his mistress, the Assyrian Persephone, to allow 
her rival to enter. In the palace of Hades there 
appears to have been held a species of judicial en- 
quiry into the character of Istar, who is at last 

rmitted to enter her cycle of punishment, having 

n selected by the judges of es. .The porter 
returns to the gate with orders to admit the lady 





Istar, and the gate of the nether world is opened 
for her. 
The first. gate he caused her to enter and was 
losed 


¢ 
There was taken off the great crown from her 
head 
- Why porter takest thou off the great crown form my 
head 


Enter lady the Lady of the land (does) even thus 
to her visitors. 


At the second gate she is deprived of the “ ear- 
rings of her ears;” at the third there are taken 
away the stones of her neck (in another tablet 
the stones here spoken of are called the “blue 
stones,” probably Tapis lazuli); and at the fourth 
gate there is removed the ornament of her breast ; 
and at the fifth “the girdle around her dainty 
waist” is unclasped ; at the sixth the rings from 
off her hands and feet. On passing the seventh of 
the portals of Inferno she is deprived of the robe 
which covered her fair form. The Queen of 
Heaven—the goddess of love and pleasure— 
enters the er of her rival naked and stripped 
of all marks of royalty, and, weeping, she sits in 
Hades bemoaning her lost position and suffering 
the pains and tortures inflicted on her by her now 
powerful rival, the Queen of Death. 

The absence of the goddess of love and sen- 
suality from the world appears to have had most 
disastrous effects on the love-arrangements of both 
man and beast, until at last the attention of the 
other gods is called to the necessity of bringing 
back to earth the ruler of the procreative powers. 
Mr. Sayce has pointed out to me a very curious 
echo of. this legend which is found in some of the 
rabbinical writings. The sins of lust and pleasure 
are so prevalent in the land that the Jewish 
rabbis come to Ezra to ask to be allowed to im- 
prison the goddess or spirit of lust; permission 

ing granted, she is accordingly confined in a 
chamber under the temple, but her absence is soon 
strongly felt on earth, for—no “eggs could be ob- 
tained for eating, and all family matters were in a 
state of chaotic confusion. This curious legend, 
like many others in the. same works, is but an 
adaptation of the Istar story. 

he three great gods take counsel together, and 
Hea, the wise one of the gods, who bears the 
title of “He who knows afl things,” and whose 
spouse was Queen of Hades—though ap 
considerably at variance with her royal lord— 
undertakes the release of Istar. Hea creates a 
curious creature half dog and half human. being, 
who is called uddusu namir, the restorer of light, 
and who is sent to Hades to bring back the goddess. 
In this, by means of magic incantations, he is 
successful; and Istar passes the seven portals 
again, and in reverse order receives back her 
raiment and ornaments — emerging into the 
heavens again as the full-clothed queen. This 
ewes | legend bears on the face of it every 
impress of a lunar myth, and this is confirmed by 
the calendar to which I referred in my former 
letter. 

The month of Tammuz or Dum.zi, the son of 
life, the Babylonian Adonis (corresponding to the 
Aramean t}DN), was the fourth month of the 
Babylonian year. The Akkadian name of this 


month was A mr i, Su.mu-na,, “ the 
benefit or perfection of the year.” ‘The calendar 
of the month is as follows :— 


Day. 
1. Festival of the Sun-god. 
2. Lamentation (bi-ki-tuv). 
3. An augury is made—evil approaches. 
4. Destruction of lions and snakes, 
5. A sacrifice is good. 
6. The meeting of the Sun-god and Istar 
(->Y¢ Wy) his wite. 
. One is not fortunate. 
. A seat one takes, 
. (Lost.) 
ortunate for the judge. 
11. A judgment is fortunate. 
12. Strengthening of the king. 


ntly 


— 
COON 


13. The goddess. is favourable—the.omen is for- 
tunate. 

14. The god is favourable. 

15. Eclipse of the moon. 

16, Fire is extinguished. 

17. The house is prosperous—the foundation is 
prosperous—the judgment is commemorated. 

18. Warlike day—a hostile expedition. 

19. Fortunate—the king is established. 

20. One is not fortunate 

21, Fortunate—-the king speaks. 

22. The goddess is favourable—the omen is not 


28. The (day of the) Eagle, the king of birds. 

24, Rain approaches. 

25. An omen is searched for. 

26. An omen they take. 

27, The foundation is prosperous, 

28. The judgment is not good. 

29. The judgment is not good. 

30. Fortunate and holy, benefite to the king and the 
land is full. 


Attached to the inscription of the legend of the 
Descent of Istar (K 162) is a curious rubric relating 
to the ceremony that takes place at the commence- 
ment of the month of Tammuz, Here we find 
the ritual of the worship of Tammuz which is 
spoken of by the Hebrew writer Ezekiel (Ezek. 
viii., 14), who states that the women were weepi 
for the Son of life, Tammuz, in the north gate o 
the temple. A similar festival was held in the 
mountains of Lebanon by the Phoenician women, 
and the licentious nature of the 1:stival caused it 
to be at last forbidden by the stomans. 

In the Assyrian or Babylouzan worship there 
seems to have been the same wild orgy. e ado- 
ration of the Queen of Heaven—éarrat sami—was 
also incorporated by the women of the Hebrews, 
as is shown by the rebuke to them in Jeremiah 
vii., 18, where the women are accused of makin 
cakes for the “‘ Queen of Heaven.” In the festiv: 
of the union of the new moon and the summer 
sun, the figure of the goddess is carried in proces- 
sion, adorned with jewels and robes of rich ma- 
terial, attended by her maids of honour, Samkhat, 
or Pleasure, and Harimatu, or Lust; and they go 
in procession to meet the mourners bearing the 
body of the dead Tammuz. This festival appears 
to have lasted for six days, until the moon had 
reached the first Prague when she is married 
to her love, the ruddy youthful morning sun, and 
then she continues with him until the winter sol- 
stice in Tebet, the ninth month; again she is 
robbed of her lover, and mourns his return until 
the summer, Such is, in my opinion, the expla- 
nation of this most beautiful of Assyrian or 
Babylonian legends, and one which has infused a 
great many ideas into the religious ceremonies of 
the surrounding nations. 

The disrobed and waning Istar has her Hebrew 
parallel in the languishing Delilah, the wife or 
mistress of the strong and heroic Samson, who, 
like his Babylonian prototype, dies at the end of 
the autumn in the winter solstice, shorn of his. 
strength, and crushed i closed pillars of 
winter. . St. O. Boscawen. 








SCIENCE. 


‘Tropical Nature, and other Essays, 
Alfred R. Wallace. _ (Macmillan.) 


Att readers who are acquainted with Mr. 
Wallace’s previous works will welcome the 
present. volume, which consists of eight 
essays, divisible into two grovps but con- 
nected by @ common object. The first four 
contain vivid descriptions of the principal 
aspects of “ tropical Nature,” while the re- 
mainder are’ more or less. devoted to the 
theory of evolution, and to the explana- 
tions which it offers of the causes and origin 
of the said phenomena, No cy natu- 
ralist, ‘probably, is so thoroughly familiar 
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his descriptions will be equally agreeable to 
those to whom the glories of the tropics are 
personally known, and to the larger number 
of readers to whom they are only matters of 
second-hand report. 

The work begins with a review of the 

climate and physical aspects of the equa- 
torial zone, special stress being laid on its 
wonderful uniformity, both throughout the 
year and in regions so distant as South 
America and the Malayan Archipelago. 
Then follows a brief but characteristic 
sketch of the more important forms of tro- 
pical vegetation, and of the various groups 
of animals which are best represented in the 
primaeval forests of the equator. In these 
chapters the author is obliged to destroy 
some of the illusions of non-travellsd Euro- 
peans: as, for example, the popular notion 
that the flora of these latitudes presents a 
dazzling brilliancy of colour. On the con- 
trary, he tells us that “as the general 
vegetation becomes more luxuriant, flowers 
present a less and less prominent feature,” 
and that a conspicuous mass of blossom, 
when occasionally met with, forms only “an 
oasis of colour in a desert of verdure.’’ 
Next to this, one of the most general charac- 
teristics of a tropical forest is the apparent 
absence of animal life; for, though an im- 
mense variety of forms are really present, 
they are so widely scattered and so shy in 
their habits as to require careful search. 
But a striking exception to this rule is pre- 
sented by the butterflies, which are not only 
abundant and varied but conspicuous from 
their size, their gorgeous colouring, and their 
habits. 
“Their aspect is altogether different from that 
presented by the butterflies of Europe and of most 
temperate countries. A considerable proportion 
of the ee are very large, six to eight inches 
across the wings being not uncommon among the 
Papilionidae and Morphidae, while several species 
are even larger. This great expanse of wing is 
accompanied by a slow flight ; and, as they usually 
keep near the ground and often rest, sometimes 
with closed and sometimes with expanded wings, 
these noble insects really look larger and are much 
more conspicuous objects than the majority of our 
native birds. The first sight of the great blue 
Morphos flapping slowly along in the forest roads 
near Para—of the large white-and-black semi- 
transparent Ideas floating airily about in the woods 
near Malacca—and of the golden-green Ornith- 
pe sar sailing on -bird-like wing over the flowering 
shrubs which adorn the beach of the Ké and Aru 
Islands, can never be ~, omy by anyone who has 
a feeling of admiration for the new and beautiful 
in nature.” 

In a brief notice of the less conspicuous 
equatorial vertebrates Mr. Wallace speaks of 
the blood-sucking bats of South America, 
and refers them to the genus Phyllostoma. 
Surely he is here in error, for all recent 
investigations, including the anatomical 
observations of Dr. Peters and Prof. Huxley, 
‘and especially the conclusive facts given by 
Herr Hensel, go to prove that the Desmodi 
and Diphyllae are the real culprits, and that 
they alone are capable of inflicting the 
wounds in question. 

Passing over an extremely interesting 
chapter on the remarkable family of the 
humming-birds, we come to what is pro- 
bably the most important essay in the volume, 
that “On the Colour of Animals in Con- 
mnexion with Sexual Selection.” Here Mr. 





Wallace finds himself obliged to differ con- 
siderably from the conclusions which his 
great colleague, Mr. Darwin, arrived at in 
his work on The Descent of Man. The latter, 
as is well known, is inclined to attribute the 
various colours of animals mainly to “ con- 
scious sexual selection ’’—in other words, to 
the preference shown for certain tints and 
markings in the courtship and mating of the 
species. Mr. Wallace, on the other hand, 
regards the variety of hues found in nature 
as being explicable by the general laws of 
‘‘ natural selection,” without calling in the 
aid of conscious or voluntary choice. His 
argument is based on the theorem “that 
colour in nature is normal, and that its pre- 
sence hardly requires to be accounted for so 
much as its absence.” When it is remem- 
bered that all the rays of light must be 
equally reflected to produce white, and that 
conversely all must be equally absorbed to 
produce black, it is evident that complex 
organisms will rarely present these precise 
conditions, and that colour may therefore be 
regarded as a ‘‘ normal product of organisa- 
tion.” The diverse tints and patterns thus 
presented by animals and plants are divided 
by our author into five groups—Protective, 
Warning, Sexual, Typical, and Attractive 
Colours, the last-named being peculiar to 
the vegetable kingdom. The first of these 
includes the hues which tend to harmonise 
a creature with its surroundings, and thus 
to enable it to escape its enemies. The 
second is the reverse of the first group, and 
consists of those brilliant colours which 
often adorn badly-smelling or evil-tasted 
animals — such as the butterflies of the 
families Danaidae and Acraeidae — and 
thus act as a danger-signal to warn birds, 
lizards, and monkeys that they are not eat- 
able. Here it is that we meet with that won- 
derful phenomenon of “ mimicry,”’ by which 
perfectly edible butterflies of other families 
have gradually come to closely resemble 
their acrid or foetid neighbours, and thus to 
share in their immunity; but of this subject 
Mr. Wallace has treated so fully in his pre- 
vious volume of Contributions that he has 
now little new to add. Inthe third group we 
have the numerous cases in which the sexes 
vary in colour, which the author accounts 
for by the repression of normally brilliant 
tints in the female through the need of pro- 
tection, and by their natural increase in the 
most vigorous and consequently successful 
males. As already remarked he does not 
believe that there is any good evidence that 
the female prefers the most brightly-coloured 
male, holding that “it is his persistence 
and energy rather than his beauty that wins 
the day.”” And certainly he has a strong 
point in his favour in the class of insects, 
where the evidence is almost conclusive 
against there being any selection whatever 
on the part of the female. Lastly, Mr. 
Wallace regards the remaining varieties by 
markings, which he terms typical, as needing 
no special explanation, but as being due to 
“the normal production of colour in organic 
forms, when fully exposed to light and air, 
and undergoing great and rapid develop- 
mental modification.” We have here only 


briefly and baldly traced the author’s theory 
(which, by the way, was broached some 
time ago in Macmillan’s Magazine), and can 





only refer the reader to the original for the 
admirable series of observations by which it 
is supported and illustrated. 

We must pass over the chapter on “ The 
Colours of Plants and the Origin of the 
Colour-sense,” with the remark that Mr. 
Wallace does not favour the strange theory 
of Geiger (which Mr. Gladstone has lately 
adopted) that the ancients were practically 
colour-blind. The seventh essay consists of 
the text of the author’s address delivered in 
1876 as President of Section D of the 
British Association ; where, under the apt 
title of “ By-paths in the Domain of Bio- 
logy,” he treated of some of the most inter- 
esting questions with regard to the effect of 
outward surroundings on organic life, and 
to the great mystery of the antiquity and 
origin of man. Mr. Wallace’s views on the 
latter subject may be briefly said to be that 
it appears certain that man is descended 
from some lower form, but that present evi- 
dence seems to point to a totally distinct 
process of development, and one more rapid 
than that which has obtained among the lower 
animals. 

In the final chapter we have the substance 
of a lecture delivered before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society on “ The Distribution of 
Animals as indicating Geographical Change,” 
embodying a digest of the principal results 
arrived at in the author’s standard work on 
the subject which we had the pleasure of re- 
viewing about two years ago. The whole 
of the present volume may be said to consist 
of the original work done by Mr. Wallace 
since that date; and we commend it to all 
who can appreciate careful observation, lucid 
description, and ingenious hypothesis. 

Epwarp R. ALsTon. 








KOPTIC RESEARCHES. 


Koptische Untersuchungen. Von Carl Abel, 
Dr. Ph. (Berlin: Diimmler.) 


Tis work, on account both of its merits 
and of its defects, deserves the very atten- 
tive study of Egyptian philologists. The 
merits and the defects are very closely 
allied. Dr. Abel combines a very extensive 
knowledge of the phenomena of his science 
with a wonderfully quick perception of all 
the points of identity or resemblance between 
them. If all these phenomena were real 
facts the book would be invaluable. They 
are unfortunately not equally trustworthy, 
and deductions based upon the hypothesis 
of their truthfulness must necessarily prove 
deceitful. The more accurately you reason 
upon false premisses the more surely will 
your conclusions be untrue. Dr. Abel, as I 
shall presently show, is not entirely blameless 
as regards the verification of his data, which 
have sometimes been too hastily picked up 
from lexicons, vocabularies, and even more 
questionable sources. But there is no doubt 
that the chief blame must be thrown upon 
the present state of Egyptian philology. 
The science is still in its infancy. Schwartze 
knew but the rudiments of the ancient 
language, and was unable, for instance, to 
verify his very improbable theory that the 
vowel a in many Coptic words was derived 
from an ancient 0, the fact being the reverse. 
But we have as yet no better book than that 
of Schwartze. The students of the elder 
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language have made but little use of Coptic 
except as an instrument for deciphering and 
guessing at the meaning of hieroglyphic 
groups. In this they have been wonder- 
fully successful; but decipherment and suc- 
cessful interpretation of texts are far from 
constituting philological science. A very 
able decipherer may be a very indifferent 
philologist. The reasons which the ablest 
Egyptologists sometimes give for their 
opinions would bring contempt upon their 
science if propounded before the successors 
of Grimm and Bopp. Everyone knows that 
in a Latin or Greek word the vowels may be 
very different from those in the correspond- 
ing word of the primitive Indo-European 
language. Neither French, Spanish, nor 
Italian vowels are necessarily identical with 
their Latin originals. The French say faim 
for fames, trois for tres, pied for pes. But 
when Coptic vowels are found to be different 
from the co mding vowels in ancient 
Egyptian, the inference drawn is that the 
ancient Egyptian vowel letters had no fixed 
sound. “ Champollion,” says the late M. de 
Rougé, “fait bien remarquer que le méme 
signe correspond aux divers sons voyelles de 
la langue copte.” This is true enough; but 
it is equally true that each of the vowels of 
the Latin word septimus corresponds to an a 
in an older language, which is not a proof 
that this a was “une voyelle vague,” which, 
if written, might represent all vowel sounds 
without distinction. Soinsbinnaiie are disposed 
of with equal facility. Most Egyptian 
feminines (not all) end int; but as this 
2 is not found at the end of the Coptic 
derivatives, it is quietly put aside as non- 
phonetic. Even Brugsch-Bey, in his Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, habitually leaves out 
the final ¢ in his transcriptions of femi- 
nine.names. The old Egyptian word for 
natron is hesmen; but as the final n is not 
found in the corresponding Coptic word, any 
more than the » of nomen in its Italian or 
French derivatives, it is boldly declared to 
be ‘‘superfiuous,” and on the strength of 
the Egyptians using ‘‘superfluous” letters 
it is proposed to identify the word kamen 
with kam, “black.” We might argue in 
the same way that as French words (such as 
jour, hiver, cor) never bear a trace of the 
final num, nu, in the corresponding Latin 
originals, these finals are ‘ superfluous,” 
and that furnum may with probability be 
identified with fur, “a thief.” It is high 
time that a scholar like Dr. Abel, who is 
acquainted with scientific method, should 
come among us and make short work of 
such mischievous speculations. 

Dr. Abel unfortunately reposes too much 
confidence in his guides in hieroglyphic 
knowledge, and has not always seen that 
some of them pulled in opposite directions. 
There are not many points on which Dr. 
Seyffarth, Mr. Sharpe, and Brugsch-Bey 
would agree together. The same word 
cannot possibly be both gr adjl RLAMyI 
as at p. 57, and mdyru as at p. 420, with 
a totally different meaning. It is pleasant, 
however, as we advance in the book to see 
that all traces of so blind a guide as Dr. 
Seyffarth have entirely disappeared, and 
that if erroneous information has been ad- 
mitted it has at least come from an orthodox 
source. It is, nevertheless, much to be 





regretted that instead of relying upon 
second-hand information Dr. Abel not 
gone through the necessary discipline of a 
certain amount of independent work upon 
hieroglyphic texts. With the great com- 
mand which he has of the old Egyptian 
vocabulary, the work would have been very 
light indeed, and he would very soon have 
learnt the limits within which our knowledge 
of the language is absolutely certain and 
beyond which it is only probable, conjec- 
tural, or simply doubtful. A large part of 
the vocabulary is as certain as if taken from 
a bilingual glossary of the age of Psammi- 
tichus. But an immense number of words 
occur but once or twice, and their meaning 
can only be guessed at from a context 
which, were it only from their presence in 
it, may be very imperfectly understood. 
I am obliged to say that a very large pro- 
portion of Dr. Abel’s hieroglyphic ex- 
amples belongs to the class of words the 
meaning of which is as yet merely conjec- 
tural. 


Not only the meaning of words in our 
hieroglyphic vocabularies, but their very 
form is often doubtful. The fault is some- 
times that of one of our hasty scholars, who 
has jumbled together two or more words or 
parts of words, and thus made up an imagi- 
nary one which never existed. Not afew 
such mistakes have already been pointed 
out, while others await their destined hour. 
Some are simply blunders of old Egyptian 
scribes. The inscriptions on public monu- 
ments are correct enough. But this is not 
always the case with sepulchral inscriptions, 
which were not intended to be seen, and are 
often most carelessly written. Still less is 
it the case with papyri. Some of these, 
evidently written from dictation, are as full 
of blunders as the most ignorant schoolboy’s 
exercise. Many texts were executed by 
artists who no Runes understood the lan- 
guage they were copying. All the forms 
used in these documents have naturally 
found their way into our vocabularies, and 
do no harm there as long as they are let 
alone. Mumpsimus is no obstacle to the 
right interpretation of swmpsimus, or of any 
other word. The mischief begins when a 
theory is built upon mumpsimus. Onur 
vocabularies must be thoroughly weeded 
before theories can be safely built upon 
them. Every form must undergo a rigid 
process of verification. Now, there is one 
fact about Egyptian inscriptions (particu- 
larly the highly decorated ones) which re- 
quires to be carefully borne in mind before 
we indulge in such speculations as those of 
Dr. Abel. Mistakes discovered in an _in- 
scription after a sentence was completed 
very seldom appear to have been corrected. 
But when the Egyptian painter or sculptor 
discovered that he had just omitted a letter, 
instead of spoiling the beauty of his work 
by an erasure, he simply added the letter to 
the one last executed. One of the necessary 
consequences of this practice is that ever so 
many Egyptian words may be found written 
with letters transposed. A pronominal 
suffix is sometimes found in the middle of a 
word instead of the end. of it. The letters 
of the suffix itself are sometimes transposed— 
nes, for instance, instead of sen, hend-net in- 
stead of hend-ten. These are not instances 





of metathesis, but of corrupt orthography, 
and they are innumerable. They are for 
the most part at once detected by scholars 
whose knowledge of the language consists 
in familiarity with the whole range of the 
existing literature; but as many of them 
have crept into the vocabularies, they are 
sure to lead astray any speculative philo- 
logist who puts his trust in such provisional 
catalogues of words. 

But, if Dr. Abel’s speculations necessarily 
suffer in consequence of his assuming that 
his hieroglyphic data have been duly sifted 
and verified by other scholars, we might at 
least hope that all his other data had been 
severely tested and verified by himself. 
This, as I have already said, is by no means 
the case. His readers must verify all the 
data for themselves, whether these data be- 
long to the Coptic or to the old Egyptian 
period. Without this they are sure to be 
led astray. The absolute necessity of veri- 
fying all the supposed facts from which 
Dr. Abel’s conclusions are drawn will be 
best understood on minutely examining two 
passages, one of which meets us at the very 
threshold of his investigations, while the 
other has been taken at random from a 
more advanced part of his work. 

The first chapter of the first book is de- 
voted to the Sahidic word age, “ truth,” 
“truthful.” This, like almost all other 
Coptic words relating to truth and justice, 
is derived from the old Egyptian mat, and no 
one has hitherto attempted to trace the 
etymology farther back. Dr. Abel treats us 
to the following speculation. 

The old Egyptian word beh signifies 
“ stick,” “beat,’’ and has its equivalents in 
the Coptic 114.9,, concutere, RaxKoon, bacu- 
lus. The change of letter from mt and & 
into 2% is extremely frequent ; we are con- 
sequently justified in referring 2229,1, 
brachium, to beh, pulsare, peh, assequi, 
pexa, percutere, scindere. 2R29,!, bra- 
chium, becomes “ cubitus,”’ and in the forms 
emxa, metiri, mak, considerare, acquires the 
meanings “‘ measure, weigh, consider.” The 
next step which our root takes is to drop its 
guttural, and Dr. Abel gives us instances of 
the loss of gutturals bothin the anlaut and 
in the auslaut of words. We thus obtain 
the words ma, metiri, pariter, aequalitas, 
SLA, ALE, RLHI, qualitas, quantitas, sub- 
stantia, as immediately derived from 
224.9,1, brachium, and mediately from beh, 
lap, Raxuon, pulsare, baculus. 

Of this highly wrought chain there is not 
a single link which on being tested does 
not at once crumble into dust. The old 
Egyptian beh does not signify “ stick, beat.” 
The noun behet signifies a fan, and the verb 
beh means “blow away,” “scatter,” “ dis- 


perse,” not with a stick, but with the wind 


ofa fan. There is no such Coptic word as 
lA, concutere, pulsare. The only autho- 
rity for it which I know is a reference in 
Peyron’s Lexicon to Sirach xxii., 13, where, 
according to a certain MS. Eqamntnag.g 
corresponds to the Greek év rg évrtvaypg abrod. 
But as the natural Coptic equivalent here is 
ECqiUjS.MM2 9c] there is reason to suspect a 
clerical error, and on referring to Tattam’s 
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Lexicon it will be found that Sirach xxil., 18, 
is the very place quoted as the authority for 
1ap,. The confusion between the letters 
Tt and I is not uncommon in MSS. KaKuort 
is not baculus but a “‘hammer” in the 
Sahidic text of Job xli. 20, corresponding 
to the Greek ogipa. It has no connexion 
whatever with beh, peh, or pexa; nor has 
beh, to “blow away,” the least connexion 
with peh, to “arrive at.” There is no such 
word either in Old Egyptian or in Coptic as 
2L49,1, brachium, though such a word may 
be found in Dr. Seyffarth’s imaginary voca- 
bulary. There is such a word in the sense 
of cubit, but there is no evidence of its 
being etymologically allied either to the 
word which Dr. Abel calls emya, or to the 
word which he reads emek ; nor is there the 
least relationship between these two words. 
The instances which he quotes in evidence 
of the fall of the guttural at the beginning 
or end of words are all wrong ; behet, a fan, 
has no connexion with baa, a palm branch, 
which is probably an older word; no Coptic 
word connected with Scull, abscondere, 
has dropped its guttural, why signifies 
“sleep,” and is in no way derived from it; 
USTI, numerus, comes from the Old Egyptian 
ap, whereas KWA, multiplex, comes from 
another Egyptian root keb: CW, XOP, 
from the older gahu, have not dropped their 
aspirate to become XO, XI. The latter 
word really means “ take,’’ and comes from 
the old Egyptian ?’at. 

I now pass to another portion of Dr. 
Abel’s work, and here we shall find our- 
selves on purely Coptic ground. He wishes 
at page 313 to show how the sense of words 
is modified by the addition of the suffix | 
in the Memphitic, or € in the Sahidic dialect. 
The examples to which he refersusarethese:— 
MNeg,M, plangere, ME9,I, deplorare ; ocr, 
premere, Wee, domare; cB, sapere, cRw, 
discere, cA Ke, docere ; CeK, trahere, CUOKI, 
decerpere, messem facere ; TUG, inserere; 
TWCE, plantare ; bux, dividere, buoxt, 
rumpere ; Pa.w, acyl, bifariam dividere ; 
CYUOTT, accipere, CUTTS, emere, XIIE, ac- 
quirere; Ak, tondere, AwK!, mordere; 
XEA, induere, C&S&dE, amicire ; XEA, 
deponere, XWWAE, colligereuvas, XWWA!, 
deponere se, hospitari; xwx, abscindere, 
G wWxe, effodere. “A general notion ap- 
plied to something definite acquires strength 
corresponding to the activity which it calls 
into play.” “Beklagen wird beweinen, 
driangen wird zwingen ; wissen wird lehren ; 
theilen wird brechen; pfliicken wird ernten ; 
nehmen wird kaufen und erlangen, u. s, w.” 
Let us now verify some of these instances. 


What authority is there for neon, 
and for distinguishing it from ep, TP 
Peyron simply refers to Joel i, 13, “apud 
La Croze.” But on referring to Joel i., 13, 
in Tattam’s edition of the Minor Prophets, 
the reading there is Nep,Mt! and “ plan- 
gere,” ‘‘deplorare,” turn out to be merely 
translations of the same word. 





Osis not simply premere, it corresponds to 
the very energetic word écO\i/ecv in the only 
passage (Gen., xl. 11) where I can find it ; 
and the Arabic »a>, which has exactly the 
same signification, is given by the Sahidic 
Scala as the meaning of we, the equiva- 
lent of the Memphitic uocyl. 

Where has CUoKI the force of “ messem 
facere” ? Both CeK and CwWkKI have, 
among other meanings, that of ‘“ gather- 
ing,” and they are certainly used synony- 
mously. Jacob says to his sons (Gen. 
xxxi., 46), “‘‘ Gather stones,’ and they ga- 
thered stones and made a heap,” CeK OM! 
OTOP, ASCUWKI Np A smoot. 

It is not true that TuwwG commonly means 
“inserere ” as distinguished from Tw6 €, 
“plantare.’ The ordinary meanings of 
both are “adjungere, annectere, affigere.” 
Peyron gives TWO the sense of “ inse- 
rere;” but he adds “ plantam silvestrem,” 
with a reference to Zoega, page 599. On 
verifying this reference two parallel pas- 
sages will be found, in one of which 
TOG, and in the other TWCE is used. 
Zoega observes :—“ utroque loco TOG vel 
Tw € est inserere, insitio.” In Psalm lxxix., 
8, the Sahidic version has TEC in’ the 
sense of plantare, while the Memphitic has 
TWHI. - 

Paw, buxcy and huyxi equally signify 
dividing and breaking. 

cyuoT ~means “buy” quite as much as 
cyoortr. All. countries came to Egypt 
(Gen. xli., 57) to buy Ecyoont from Joseph. 
eT is a purchaser. The form 
(UOTE occurs very rarely indeed, except 
with a totally different etymology, but 
quote Tl Toot is simply manum_ susci- 
pere. 

Why does Dr. Abel confine himself to 
Duoxi when he has the forms OALKE, 
O,EKE, O,CEKE, O,wUKE before him? 
Can these be shown to have a meaning dis- 
tinct from that of Aux ? 

Induere and amicire are absolutely identi- 
cal terms when they represent xe or 


O&sre. 


Ts x€,deponere, connected with xwwaAe, 
colligere uvas. I think not; but at all 
events it is not the final € which gives the 
sense of vintage, for this sense is found both 
in GEA and in “wy and in the cognate 
COW, 

xwx has the sense of hewing out— 
which in certain contexts is equivalent to 
digging—e.g., digging or hewing out a well. 
That the sense of digging is acquired through 
the employment of € as a suffix is a 
gratuitous assumption. 

Dr. Abel’s readers will after this hardly 
require further proof of the necessity of 
extreme caution in accepting the data which 
he lays before them. Readers, however, 
who will think for themselves, and will not 
shrink from the labour of applying to those 
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data that sifting process which is» thq in. 
dispensable preliminary to all speculation, 
will not fail to derive profit from a book so 
overflowing with material for thought, so 
ingenious and so suggestive, 

The less ambitious, but not the less useful 
and instructive, parts of the work consist of 
Coptic extracts, sometimes of an extremely 
interesting character, illustrative of the use 
of certain words expressive of truth, justice, 
goodness, and kindred notions. With: the 
general principles enunciated in the Introduc- 
tion Ido not suppose any ee a scholar 
would be disposed to quarrel. Dr. Abel is a 
very laborious as well as a very acute and 
brilliant scholar, and the present work will 
probably before long be ‘succeeded by others 
of more permanent value. 

P.. LE Pace RENovr. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE death is announced of Prof. Rokitansky, the 
distinguished pathologist, and author of researches 
on the subject of cholera. 


American Journal of Mathematics Pure and 
Applied, - Editor in Ohief, J. J. Sylvester, LL.D., 
FR. Vol. I., No.1. (Baltimore.) If, in ac- 
cordance with “the fondness and towering notions 
of mathematicians,’ we hold with the ancient 
Greeks that. “nihil mathematicis inlustrius” 
(Cic., Tuse, Disp., i., 2), it is our bounden duty to 
welcome every publication which has for its object 
the extension of the boundaries of the. already 
ample territory comprised in the term “ Mathe- 
matics Pure and Applied.” This latest birth, as 
it is the most beautiful in its external features, 
bids fair to be a match for its Old World sisters in 
its mental qualities. The name of Prof. Sylvester 
as chief editor is guarantee that .we shall have 
plenty of originality ; and, instead of grudging him 
to our American cousins, we are glad to see that, 
though lost for a time to us, his great powers are 
not likely to rust in inactivity, The. pri 
object of this new Journal is the publication of 
original investigations; to ensure a sufficiency of 
such matter, the columns are open to foreign 


‘| mathematicians. In addition, concise abstracts 


are to be given of matters and of memoirs diffi- 
cult of access to American students. A novel 
feature is that this is the only mathematical 
journal in the English language which is pub- 
fished in the quartoform, This size, objectionable 
perhaps in some respects, has undoubtedly great 
advantages in others: for instance, in the case of 
the many leng pieces of mathematical work to be 
seen in this very number. Prof. Newcomb, 
carrying on some researches begun in his “ Ele- 
mentary Theorems relating to the Geometry of a 
Space of Three Dimensions, and of uniform positive 
Curvature in the Fourth Dimension,” discusses the 
special case “if a fourth dimension were added to 
space, a closed material surface (or shell) could be 
turned inside out by simple flexure, without 
either stretching or tearing.” The subject of 
“the flexure of spaces” has recently occupied the 
attention of Mr. ©. J. Monro ‘in this country. 
In the next twenty-two pages Mr. G. W. Hill 
contributes a paper (No. 1) “Researches in the 
Lunar Theory.” He remarks that the great ma- 
jority of writers have viewed the problem from the 
standpoint of practical astronomy rather than of 
mathematics: their object compelling them to go 
over the whole field, they have neglected to notice 
many minor points of great interest to the mathe- 
matician, simply because the knowledge of them 
was unnecessary for the formation of tables, The 
paper will, we believe, well: repay perusal. Dr, 
dy considers a theorem expressing the relation- 
ship between the moments of flexure of a straight 
elastic girder at three successive points, publi 
by Clapeyron (Comptes Rendus, 1857), in a gene- 
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ralised form, as, for instance, when the loading 1s 
distributed. in any manner whatever, either con- 
tinuously or discontinuously; when the cross sec- 
tion of the girder. ohanere uniformly or at in- 
tervals, &e. Colawing. inkler, Weyrauch, and 
other authors).. Herr Weichold ube eer pages 
allotted to-his solution of the irreducible case. 
The history of this article is somewhat unusual. 
We should presume it was first submitted for pub- 
lication in; Germany; if so, ii was subsequently 
submitted. to the ch Academy of Sciences, 
and then to the London Mathematical Society. 
This society contented itself with publishing an 
abstract of the present paper in the Appendix to 
vol. viii. of its Proceedings. The paper possesses 
some novelty and interest, and we congratulate the 
author in having thus got his paper into so good a 
rt at last. The next contribution is from Prof. 
ayley, and is headed “ Desiderata and Sugges- 
tions. No. 1..The Theory.of Groups.” It does 
not take up two pages and a-half. The author has 
further considered the subject, and at the May 
meeting of the London Mathematical Society pre- 
sented a paper in which he “goes in” for a 
“ quasi-geometrical” representation of group sub- 
stitutions. Prof. H. A. Rowland has a note on 
the “Theory of Eleetric Absorption. 
“In experimenting with Leyden jars, telegraph-cables, 
and condensers of other forms in which there is a 
solid dielectric after a complete discharge, a portion 
of the charge reappears, and forms what is known as 
the residual charge. This, has generally been ex- 
plained by supposing that'a portion of the charge was 
conducted below the surface of the dielectric, and that 
this was afterwards conducted back again to its former 
position,” 
This explanation Prof. Rowland concludes to be 
false, orking from what is given in Maxwell 
(Electricity and Magnetism), he proposes to 
. slightly extend the subject beyond its present 
state and to give the general method of still fur- 
ther extending it.” . Mansfield Merriman, in 
his recently published list of writings relating to 
the method of least squares, barely mentions 
Ferrero’s ztone del metodo det minimi quad- 
rati, Mr. Charles S. Peirce considers that in this 
treatise the subject is for the first time set upon 
its true and simple basis, and so in five pages he 
gives, as may be imagined, a highly favourable 
description of it. But the piece de résistance is the 
Editor’s own memoir “On an Application of ‘the 
new Atomic Theory to the graphical Representa- 
tion of the Invariants and Covariants of Binary 
Quantics; with three Appendices.” This occupies 
41 pages out of 104, and is not finished, Fortu- 
nately, we are saved the labour of attempting to 
describe this rich contribution, as Dr. Sylvester 
1 res contributed the gist om : to the 
columns of a contem Nature, February 7, 
1878, p. 284). We dnsect'a tales reference in the 
mines (p. 89); for March 14, 1878, read Feb- 
ruary 14. m the bare outline we have given 
it will be seen that we have suflicient variety pre- 
sented in this opening number, and all wellwishers 
to the study of mathematical science will bid this 
latest birth good-speed, and thank the en- 
lightened liberality of the trustees of the Johns 
re tee University, who have prompted the 
undertaking and guaranteed a considerable portion 
of the pecuniary risk attendant upon it. The 
American mathematicians have lately made great 
strides; we expect next to hear of their banding 
themselves ther in the brotherhood of an 
American Mathematical Society. 





PHILOLOGY. 


M. Ox. pz Hanrtez has just brought out the third 
and last volume of his translation of the Zendavesta. 
It contains the remaining Yashts (xi.—xxi.), the 
Afrin-Pasghambar-Zartusht, or blessing  pro- 
nounced by Zarethustra on his royal protector 
Vigt&igpa ; the collections of the smaller liturgical 
pieces and prayers, called Nydishs, Afrins, and 
Gahs; the Strozeh, or calendar; and the smaller 
fragments, The two fragments of Yashts con- 





stituting the twenty-first and twenty-second 
Yashts in Westergaard’s edition of the Zendavesta 
had already been. translated by M. de Harlez in 
the second volume of his work, under the heading’ 
Hadheskta-Naska. Of the Vishtdsp-Yasht, (xxiv. 
in Westergaard’s edition), M. Harle2 presents us 
with the first translation, as Spiegel had omitted 
this piece in his German version of the Avesta, on 
account of the corrupt state in which its text 
has come down to. us. This, as, indeed, all the 
translations contained in the present volume, is, 
done with great care; nor do the peeuliar views 
of the author on some general points of Zend 
philology, which have given rise to some ob- 
jections against of the matter contained in 
the first two volumes (v. AcApEMY, May 26, 1877), 
enter at all into the translations which this last 
volume contains. In an introductory chapter 
M. de Harlez has revived the question as to the 
historical or legendary character of the national 
heroes of Iran, as mentioned in the Yashts. 

is a strong upholder of the claims of ‘the 
ew at least, to historical reality: quite 
rightly, as regards Vigtacpa, the friend of Zare- 
thustra, and his father pe ge but what of 
Kava Uca—the Kavya Ucanas of the Veda—and 
of the immortal Kava Hucrava, the friend of the 
god Haoma, who proceeds direct to heaven at the 
end of his reign? Not even the exact character 
of the relations existing between Zarethustra and 
Vigtagpa can be determined, and it is certainly 
strange that in the Vishtdsp-Yasht Vigtagpa is 
constantly addressed by Zarethustra as his “ son.” 
On the other. hand, we quite agree with M. de 
Harlez, when he vindicates the recently contested 
claims of Zarethustra to the character of a true 
historical personage. M. de Harlez,has in the 
press, for the use of students of the Zend language, 
a Manual, which is to be, it seems,a very com- 
prehensive work, somewhat in the style of Justi’s 
Handbuch der Zendsprache. We have further to 
mention, as additions to the list of recent works 
on Zend Philology given in the AcapEmy of May 
25, that Dr. Wilhelm has published a. grammatical 
treatise on the denominative verbs in the Zend 
language, and Dr, West a new and considerably 
enlarged edition of Dr. Haug’s well-known 
essays for Mr. Triibner’s Oriental Series; of the 
latter work we shall give a more detailed notice 
hereafter. 


Die chorische Technik des Sophocles. Von O. 
Muff. (Halle.) However much he may be in- 
clined to disagree with the author on certain 

ints, no student of Sophocles will fail to acknow- 
edge the usefulness of this volume, The precise 
composition and arrangement of the chorus, and 
its movements on the stage, are among the most 
obscure points connected with the Greek drama. 
In this little work the author has collected the 
scraps of knowledge which have come down to us 
on the subject into a very intelligible, if not always 
very convincing, account; and he has then taken 
each play of Sophocles in detail, and given, from 
his 08" of view, a minute account of the action 
of the chorus in it. Herr Muff is inclined to give 
a wider scope than is usual among writers on this 
subject to the use of the semi-chorus and the 
distribution of certain lyrical parts of the drama 
among the individual members of the chorus. 
Thus, in the Ajaz, he is of opinion that the lyrical 
part of the Parodus was sung in such a manner 
that one half the chorus gave the strophe, the 
other half the antistrophe, while the two united 
to sing the epode. In the first stasimon, also, he 
is inclined to make a similar arrangement, only 
that here the chorus remain divided during the 
whole of the singing; when that is over they 
unite and “ advance rerpayoves towards the stage.” 
As examples of lines divided among the choreutae 
we may take 4j. 866-878, 891-914, 937-960, 
and even the third stasimon 1185-1222. In this 
distribution the number of the chorus is taken at 
twelve. Such theories are plausible, but it is diffi- 
cult to see how they can ever become better 
than plausible theories, until we are in possession 








of more facts about these matters. than have at 
present fallen to our lot; For instance, it: is 
obvioxs that such lines as :— 

Ov ye vads Kowordovy duiriay. 

may €orisnrau mAcupoy Exmepov ved, ° 
which Herr Muff allots to a single member of the 
chorus, could be spoken by a number of men with 
at least as much propriety as by one. And when, 
on p, 2, the author says: “ Ifonly twelve choreutae: 


appear in the Ajax, the reason is to be sought in 
t 


e historical development,” one is tempted to 
ask, Do we know (1) the date of the Ajav5:(2) 
the fact that Sophocles did, not introduce his 
change of the choreutae from twelve to fifteen in 
his early plays ; (3) the fact that there are twelve 
choreutae in the Ajax, with sufficient certainty to 
speak ‘in this manner? This want of evidence is: 
the weak point of the book, or rather of the sub- 
ject om which it is written. _The-author’s)in- 
genuity, industry, and clearness of statement are 
worthy of the highest praise. 


M. J. Bavaurer has published a Bibliographie 
de la Chanson de Roland (Heilbronn: Henninger), 
which will. prove useful, not only to those inter- 
ested in the poem itself, but to most students of 
Old French language and literature. The work ap- 
pears to be very complete, comprising lists of the 
manuscripts, of editions and. translations,. and -of 
historical, literary, and philological dissertations, 
as well as an index of writers; a not unimportant 
feature is the precise indication of the reviews 
which have appeared of most of the works’ enu~ 
merated, troah sided of the. articles in question: 
have ‘nothing to do with the subject or the lan~ 
guage of the Roland, It is characteristic that, 
though the oldest and best manuscript of the poem’ 
is in the Bodleien, hardly a single English contri- 
bution has been made to any department of the 
extensive literature of the subject; the only omis~- 
sion we ‘have noticed is of a paper by Mr. J. 
Shelly, and we regret to say that it» does not 
affect the value of M. Bauquier’s careful pamphiet. 


Unper the title Itihdsa; or a Collection. of 
Useful Information concerning the Natives of. 
Ceylon as recorded in Ancient Histories (Colombo : 
Arnold Dias; London: Triibner and Co.), Suman- 
gala Unnansé, of Woeligama, has; published ‘in 
Sinhalese an essay on the Aryan origin of his 
countrymen, It contains an edition of the sixth 
chapter of the Mahdvansa, with numerous notes, and. 
a learned discussion of those passages in the Vishnu, 
Vayu and other Puranas, and in the Rémdyana 
and the Harivansa, which refer to Ceylon—all the 

es being quoted in full from MSS. of those 
works extant in that island.. The thorough 
acquaintance of many of the Buddhist priests 
with their own Sinhalese and Pali literature is well 
known, but) this essay affords unexpected proof 
of. scholarship. in a different “direction, .and 
also. of the influence of European, ideas. in 
the rationalistic explanation which the author 
gives of the ancient legends. He ‘is fairl 
critical, for instance, in the results whic. 
he draws from the sixth chapter of the Mahd- 
vansa; and the general conclusion to which 
he comes is identical with that arrived at by Prof, 
Childers, whose papers in the Journal, of. the 
Asiatic Society he had evidently not seen, . It is 
matter for regret that this interesting essay is not, 
written in a language more generally known. 


La Porte Précieuse (Ad-Dourra Al-Fakhira) de 
Ghazdli, par Lucien Gautier (Geneva: H. Georg), 
comprises the Arabic text and French version of a 
treatise on death and the future life, resurrection, 
judgment, and hell, &c., by the’ celebrated doctor 
of the Shafe’y sect, El-Ghazily, who died mr! 
the twelfth century a.p. The views are strictl 


in 
y 
' orthodox, The allegorical descriptions of. the 


Koran are taken literally and embellished ‘with 
pleasing’ details. The book is fatuous, but at 
times re me ially where’ the ‘believer 
on arriving’ atthe seventh heaven parries: the 
questions put to him with some acuteness and a 
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considerable sense of humour. M. Gautier has 


edited the work carefully. 


Pror. A. F, Menren has contributed to the 
Mélanges Asiatiques, tome iii., a description, with 
engraving, of a magnificent Moghul coin, which 
was exhibited at the Oriental Congress at St. 
Petersburg in 1876. The piece is in silver and of 
great size (more than three inches in diameter), 
and presents a multitude of inscriptions, compris- 
ing the whole of the celebrated Throne-verse of 
the Koran, the profession of the Unity and of the 
mission of Mohammed, the names and attributes 
of the four orthodox khalifs, several pious sen- 
tences and verses from the Koran, besides the 
usual statements of date and mint—which are 
Tebriz, 724 A.H.—and the com wean, omen 
about the king, Abai-Sa’id Behadur » the 
Moghul sovereign of Persia, 


M. Henry Savvarre is. continuing his re- 
searches into Muslim metrology. He has just 
completed, for the Royal Asiatic Society, a trans- 
lation of certain parts of a work of Hasan El- 
Jabarty on weights, &c., which forms a valuable 
appendix to his previous translation of the curious 
treatise on weights and measures by Mar Eliya, 
Archbishop of Nisibin, which recently appeared in 
the Journal of the society. 

Pror. WusTENFELD continues daily to prove 
his title to the epithet “ indefatigable ” with which 
his name is indissolubly associated in the mind 
of every Orientalist. It was but a short time ago 
that we noticed his completion of Ei-Bekri’s geo- 
graphical dictionary, and of his own history of 
the Governors of Egypt. Since then he has im- 
mediately produced a catalogue raisonné of 
“ Translations of Arabic Works into Latin since 
the Eleventh Century ” (Die Uebersetzungen ara- 
bischer Werke in das Latetnische seit dem XI, 
Jahrhundert, Von F. Wiistenfeld. Gdttingen : 
Dieterich )—a task which much needed to be done. 
The subject is not one to make the book in itself 
very interesting; but its importance to historians 
of European civilisation has of late begun to be 
recognised. The list of translators comprises the 
names of COonstantinus Africanus, Adelardus 
Bathoniensis, Joannes Ocreatus, Stephanus, Jo- 
hannes Hispanus, Dominicus Gundisalvi, Platon 
Tiburtinus, Robertus Retinensis, Petrus Tole- 
tanus, Gerardus Cremonensis, Alfredus Anglicus, 
Hermannus Alemannus, Marcus Toletanus, An- 
dreas Alpagus Bethinensis, and many other 
worthies; and their translations were done from 
some of the most celebrated Arabic works on medi- 
cine, natural science, mathematics and philosophy, as 
wellas from those Arabic versionsof the Greek which 
served the scholar of the Middle Ages for his Aris- 
totle, Hippocrates, Galen, Euclid, Ptolemy, and the 
rest, until the menacing of Constantinople by the 
Turks roused the Italians’ zeal for Greek MS.- 
hunting. What though the Arabic versions were 
imperfect, and the Latin versions—doubly trans- 
lated—still more imperfect? We must not despise 
the rude instrument which helped on the course of 
the education of Europe; and that something had 
to be unlearnt was better than that Europe should 
stand still for some centuries, till the Turks pleased 
to stir up the manuscripts of Greece. Therefore, 
Prof. Wiistenfeld has deserved well of the re- 
public of letters in compiling this careful account 
of the Latin translations from the Arabic, which 
forms a worthy uel to his work on Arab 
medicine. The Professor quaintly ends with the 
doggrel, “Hic penna siste! Jam labor iste 
Tenuit satis te. Laus Deo et tibi Christe !” which 
suggests that he was somewhat weary of the task 
he had set himself. 


Die Familie el-Zubeir. Von F. Wiistenfeld. 
(Gottingen: Dieterich.) We have but now noticed 
Prof. Wiistenfeld’s Translations of Arabic Works 
into Latin, and already we have a new work from 
his hand. It isa detailed history of the family 
of Ez-Zubeyr—one of the most prominent houses 
in the early history of Islam. Like the prophet 
Mohammad, Ez-Zubeyr was descended in the 





sixth degree from Kosayy, the founder of Mekka 
and the father of the Koreysh. Ez-Zubeyr was 
among the earliest converts to Islam, and was 
known as “the Prophet's friend ;” for Mohammad 
had said, “ Every Prophet has his special friend, 
and mine is a-Zubeyr.” He was also the 
first to draw the sword for the Prophet; for 
it is related that once he fancied he heard 
some one say outside his house that Mohammad 
was killed by the Koreysh. So he rushed 
out, naked as he was, with sword in hand, 
to slay any of the Mekkans he could find. On 
his way he met the Prophet, who reassured him 
of his safety. After Mohammad’s death he de- 
clared for ’Ali, and it was long before he could be 
induced to acknowledge Abu-Bekr. He took a 
leading part in the conquest of Egypt, and was 
finally assassinated at the time of the Battle of 
the Camel. The work includes a graphic account 
of the death of his valiant son Mus’ab, the brother 
of the still more celebrated ’Abd-Allah, who for 
so many years contested the khalifate with the 
House of Omeyya: this part of the book is given 
in the Arabic of the Muwaffakiyat of Ed- 
Dimashky, as well as in German. 


Kédmilaréi and other Australian Languages. 
By the Rev. W. Ridley. Second Edition. ew 
South Wales: Thos. Richards ; London: Triibner.) 
This is a valuable book. Our scanty acquaintance 
with the languages, customs, and beliefs of the 
natives of Australia would make us grateful for 
any addition to our knowledge upon the subject, 
but when this knowledge is imparted with the 
fullness and accuracy that distinguish Mr. Rid- 
ley’s work the value of it is doubled. Mr. Ridley 
lived for three years as a missionary among the 
Kémilaréi, Dippil, and Turrubul tribes, and in 
1871 again visited the Namoi and the Barwan, at 
the request of the Government, in order to obtain 
further information on the language and tradi- 
tions of the Aborigines. The results of his labours 
are presented in the shape of grammars, vocabu- 
laries, phrases and short tales in the dialects of 
the Kémilaréi, Dippil, Turrubul, and other tribes, 
as well as comparative tables of words from 
twenty Australian languages, together with an 
account of the songs, traditions, laws, and manners 
of the people. The laws of marriage and descent 
are very complicated,.and the Bora, or rite of 
initiation into the duties and privileges of man- 
hood, will be found very curious, The facts given 
by the author, however, hardly justify his “ sup- 
position of an ancient civilisation from which 
this race has fallen, but of which they have re- 
tained some memorials.” The grammar is agglu- 
tinative, and the verbal conjugation enters into 
the circumstantial detail characteristic of languages 
in a low stage of development. Thus in Kémi- 
laréi there are three imperatives—the simple, the 
emphatic, and the ironical—“ the emphasis and 
urgency of the command” being measured by the 
prolongation of the affix wa. So, too, in the past 
tense there are separate forms for the simple past, 
the past of to-day, the past of yesterday, and the 
past of long ago. Mr. Ridley’s work should be 
studied in connexion with a collection of six Re- 
ports on Australian Languages and Traditions 
communicated to the Anthropological Institute, 
and published in the seventh volume of the 
Journal (No. 3, p. 232). 








FINE ART. 


The Four Minsters round the Wrekin: Build- 
was, Haughmond, Lilleshull, and Wenlock. 
With Ground Plans. By Mackenzie E. 
C. Walcott, B.D., F.S.A., Praecentor and 
Prebendary of Chichester. (Shrewsbury : 
Adnitt & Naunton; London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 


On the exterior of Mr. Walcott’s thin quarto 
the sole title which appears is The Four 
Minsters rownd the Wrekin; and it is not 








until we turn to the opening 
these “ Minsters” to be the four principal 
monastic ruins of Shropshire. Such an 
application of the word is at least mislead- 
ing : for whatever may be the original sig- 
nification of ‘‘ monasterium,” its Anglicised 
form, ‘‘ Minster,” is rarely, if ever, used to 
express other than a great church, and by 
no means implies the existence, even at the 
time of the church’s foundation, of a true 
monastic establishment. Having thus quar- 
relled with Mr. Walcott’s title, we may go 
on to thank him for a useful and (what 
is important) intelligible account of four 
very interesting monastic houses. He does 
not, of course, write for the mere crowd of 
holiday visitors to whom one ruin is precisely 
the same as another, and whose only care ig 
to find a sunny or sheltered spot, favourable 
for flirtation and the convenient disposition 
of luncheon. But-those who can feel the 
charm and the historical importance of these 
venerable ruins, who care to trace the 
differences, sometimes minute enough, in the 
ground-plans and architectural arrangements 
of distinct Orders, and who think no labour 
lost which helps to reproduce a true a 
of the past, will find this book a good com- 
panion in their visits to the monasteries 
described in it, and one which may be con- 
sulted with advantage after the ruins have 
produced their proper effect—a desire to 
know all that is to be known about them. 

There is nothing more striking in con- 
nexion with these monastic ruins than the 
absence about them of local legend and 
tradition. Here and there we get a “‘ Monk’s 
Walk,” or an “ Abbot’s pool ;” but, this is 
nearly ajl. Few, if any, memories of the 
old life have survived the dispersion of the 
brotherhoods; and the remains of their 
houses have “ mouldered into beauty,” with 
but little, to all appearance, of human re- 
gret or sympathy. Whether it is, as one of 
Mr. Oldbuck’s party suggested, on the occa- 
sion of that memorable visit to the ruins of 
St. Ruth’s, that the monastic life was too 
quiet and unvaried to leave much trace 
behind it, or whether the monks, at the last, 
were so little cared for that their fall excited 
no very deep interest, the result is in any 
case the same. Here, for instance, are four 
religious houses, two of them, the Cistercian 
Buildwas and the Cluniac Wenlock, of con- 
siderable importance, and the two others, 
Haughmond and Lilleshull, both belonging 
to Augustinian Canons,\once at any rate the 
centres of their respective neighbourhoods, 
about which Mr. Walcott, while collecting 
every fragment of information on which he 
could lay his hands, has nothing at all to 
tell us gathered from local tradition or folk- 
lore. No romantic stories cling to their 
walls; and we are by no means sure that 
the Shropshire native, if applied to on the 
matter, would be so certain as his Scottish 
brother that “the monks bigget them lang 
syne.” 

Even Mr. Walcott’s historical notices, 
complete as they are, seem scanty enough 
for the records of such great establishments, 
and their actual history occupies but little 
space. All that is known of Buildwas, for 


instance—(the “‘ was,” as in Sugwas, Moccas, 
and other local names, indicates a grassy 
level, and has its Old High German congener 


that we find 
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in wass= )—is soon told. Founded 
by Roger of Clinton, the crusading Bishop 
if Chester, in 1135, as a Savigniac house, 


the Abbey, like all other houses of that 
Order, became united with Citeaux in 1148. 
It was well endowed; and Mr. Walcott 
suggests, though we trust he is mistaken, 
that “the exhibition of a cope wrought by 
the hands of Fair Rosamond may have 
attracted visitors with offerings and gifts 
to the fabric.’ It was well for the 
monks, in this case, that they were not 
in the diocese or under the control of 
St. Hugh of Lincoln, who would probably 
have treated the cope as he treated the re- 
mains of Rosamond herself at Godstow. 
The church, or the roof of it, was at one 
time burnt by the Welsh. We have what 
seems to be a complete list of Abbots, but 
none of them were persons of great distinc- 
tion. In short, the chief interest of these 
remains is architectural, or is connected with 
the traces and evidences of that conventual 
life which, however tranquil and uneventful, 
was throughout the Middle Age so powerful 
to affect the minds of men and even the 
course of history. 

There are considerable remains at Build- 
was; although Buck’s view, in 1731 (Mr. 
Walcott reproduces these views for each 
abbey), shows how much has disappeared 
since that time. The low lantern tower— 
hardly raised above the church roof, in obe- 
dience to the severe Cistercian rule—is gone ; 
but the pillars of the nave remain, with the 
clerestory. above them. They are massive, 
round, Late Norman piers, with square scol- 
loped capitals. The arches they sustain are 
pointed ; the piers on either side are seven 
in number, though how far the builders had 
in their minds the verse in the Proverbs— 
““Wisdom hath builded an house; she hath 
hewn out her seven pillars ”—of which Mr. 
Walcott tells us these piers are symbolical, 
is not so clear. The whole design, however, 
is simple and unadorned, and unquestionably 
“‘suggests the idea of a sombre church with 
an unearthly solemnity, reared by a silent, 
rugged brotherhood stern in their 
austere life, hard, spare diet, and uninter- 
mitted bodily labour.” The ground-plan 
shows the usual Cistercian arrangement—a 
long nave, a low central tower, aisleless 
transepts, with two altar-recesses on the 
east side of each, and a short presbytery 
projecting but little beyond the transept 
walls. What is altogether uncommon is 
the undercroft, which extends under the 
northern bay of the north transept, and 
was entered by steps from the cloister. Mr. 
Walcott suggests that it was occasionally 
used as the parlour for official conversation ; 
that it contained the cowls laid aside by the 
monks in going to their daily work ; and that 
possibly the ‘‘ departed brother on his bier” 
may have been sometimes rested there be- 
fore interment. At Buildwas, for the sake 
of being near the river, the cloister court is 
placed on the north side of the nave. The 
chapter-house exists, and there are consider. 
able portions of the domestic offices. The 
abbot’s lodge, however, which ranged east- 
ward of the infirmary court, and some ad- 
joining parts, are used as a dwelling-house, 
and have been “restored,” so that “ many 
ancient features are now undistinguishable.” 





Of the two houses of Augustinian Canons, 
Haughmond and Lilleshull, the latter is by 
far the more important. On the wooded 
hill of Haughmond (haut mont) the Lord 
Douglas was taken prisoner after the battle 
of Shrewsbury. The abbey was founded by 
William Fitzalan, between 1130 and 1138. 
The ruins are picturesque, and the chapter- 
house is especially noticeable for its fine 
arch of entrance, with an arch on either 
side for a window-opening. The work is 
Late Norman; but curious additions were 
made in the fourteenth century, when 
figures of saints under canopies were in- 
serted between the shafts. The design, like 
that of the Wenlock chapter-house, closely 
resembles the triple arches of Bristol. At 
Lilleshull the conventual buildings are 
almost complete, and the church has many 
peculiar features. The founder was Richard 
de Beaumes, who, after placing the Canons 
on more than one site, finally removed them 
to Lilleshull about 1148. The site is 
beantiful. The church is much ruined, 
but the ground-plan and general arrange- 
ment are easily distinguished. The western 
portion of the nave served for a consider- 
able time as a parish church, and three 
steps ascended to the basement of a screen 
which parted this portion from a second 
division, between screen and rood loft. 
The long nave was aisleless, as at Haugh- 
mond. The choir and presbytery were 
flanked by double chapels of some size, 
with the position of which the elder Lady 
Chapel at Bristol may be compared. On 
the whole, the effect of this church, so 
broken and divided, can hardly have been 
pleasing. The most striking portion at 
present is the west front, with its single 
circular arch, dating from about 1200. The 
cloister and domestic buildings were on the 
south side. Mr. Walcott adds to his account 
of the ruins a very curious and valuable 
survey of the contents and condition of the 
abbey at the dissolution; in which are 
enumerated “all such parcells of implements 
or household stuffe, corne, cattell, orna- 
ments of the churche, and such other like 
founde wythin the late monastery. .. . solde 
by the Kyngs Commissionors unto Mr. 
Wilmm Cavendyssh, esquier.” 

The Priory of Wenlock, lying as it does 
close under the railway-station, is probably 
better known than any other monastic ruin 
“round the Wrekin.’”” Those who have 
yet to make acquaintance with it may be 
strongly advised to devote a day to the ex- 
amination not only of the ruins, but of the 
picturesque old town on the outskirt of 
which they stand. The Cluniac house of 
Wenlock, one of the richest of its Order in 
England, seems to have been founded by 
the great Earl Roger of Montgomery, about 
1080, on the site of an earlier religious 
house, in which reposed the body of St. 
Milburgh—miraculously discovered, accord- 
ing to William of Malmesbury, shortly after 
Earl Roger’s new foundation. The church 
was so large and important that in the first 
scheme of Henry VIII. it was proposed 
to make it the cathedral of a new diocese. 
The extensive remains show Early English 
work of great beauty; and the contrast, as 
Mr. Walcott suggests, must have been 
sufficiently great between the stern Cister- 


_in monuments of the later Roman 





cian church at Buildwas, and this light and 
graceful building, glowing with the colour, 
and rich with the sculpture, in which “ they 
of Cluny ” delighted. 

Besides copies of Buck’s views, Mr. 
Walcott’s book contains permanent photo- 

phs of the more important remains; 
and clearly-drawn ground-plans—not all, 
however, as it would seem, on the same 
scale. Indeed, no scale is given except for 
Buildwas. Ricwarp Joun Kina. 








THE MONUMENTS OF CHRISTIAN ART AT EPHESUS, 


In his admirable work, Discoveries at Ephesus, 
Mr. J. T. Wood, the celebrated discoverer of 
the Temple of Diana, treats (p. 57) of a building 
which he calls the monument of St. Luke. 
The reasons which he gives for so rding it 
were attacked as at least questionable by various 
authorities at a late meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. When visiting some of 
the countries of the # ant two years ago, in the 
service of the Saxon Government, for the purpose 
of examining the monuments of early Christian 
civilisation, I made a close study of the monument 
in question in Ephesus, and by communicating 
the results of my investigations I hope in some 
measure to contribute to the decision of this 
interesting question. The big cross on the door- 
a of the circular building is in high re- 
ief, and certainly as old as the building itself. 
The arms of the cross are shorter than the vertical 
beam ; but this shape is wrongly called the Latin. 
The only aiiecened hake the cross of the early 
Eastern churches and that of the Western is that 
the extremities of the former are enlarged at 
the end, in the nature of a Maltese cross. But 
no trace of a crux tmmissa has been discovered 
on any monument built before the year 390. A 

eat many Christian lamps, similar to those 
ound in the Christian catacombs, have been 
found in Ephesus, which are preserved in the 
Museum of the Syllogos,in Smyrna. Their orna- 
mentation consists either of a monogram of Christ 
or a cross of precisely the same shape as that of 
the one in the relief in question in Ephesus, the 
Christian origin of which is therefore undoubted. 
Beneath the latter cross is the representation of a 
bull. The Church Fathers, Hieronymus, Augus- 
tine, and Ambrosius, speak of that beast as the 
symbol of Luke the Evangelist, with an appeal to 
well-known prophetical passages. These symbols 
do not appear on the early Christian monuments 
until the end of the fourth century, when they 
recur again and again. From that time up to the 
sixth century we find the symbols of the Evange- 
lists represented alone. The representation of 
their persons was, I fancy, dispensed with in 
those days to avoid any indication of a human 
authorship. 

The monument in Ephesus is a circular build- 
ing, an architectural form by no means uncommon 
period— 
instance only the tomb of Costanza on the Via 
Nomentana near Rome, and that of Helena 
on the Via Labicana. There can be no doubt 
that the mother of Constantine the Great was 
buried in Constantinople, so that her mausoleum 
in Rome can but have been a monumental 
“ memoria.” 

Eusebius and Hieronymus speak with such 
certainty of its having, in the time of Constantine 
and in the following centuries, been ded as 
an undisputed fact that the body of Luke the 
Evangelist had been deposited in the Church of 
the Apostles in Constantinople that we can have 
no doubt as to what the conviction of the world 
then was. Nor does martyrological literature 
favour the view that Luke was originally buried 
in Ephesus. Yet nevertheless I am firmly con- 
vinced that the structure in question was dedi- 
cated to that Evangelist as a “memoria.” Where- 
as on the pilaster on the right of the entrance a 
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cross and the symbol of Luke are represented, there 
is only across on the left pilaster, which is thrown 
down. What can ay be proved up to a certain 
degree to be probable by archaeological investiga- 
tion is confirmed by the tradition existing long 
before Wood’s discovery, that there was a ehurch 
of St. Luke in Ephesus (cf. Falkener, Ephesus, 

. 152). More famous among the early Christian 

uildings in Ephesus than the church of St. Luke 
were the “ Martyrium ” of Timotheus—which has 
now entirely disappeared, but is expressly men- 
tioned in the extremely ancient Acta of this 
Disciple of Paul’s—and the Church of ‘the Seven 
Sleepers, which is still in a state of partial preserva- 
tion on the Pion, In his Hodoeporicon (cap. ix., T. 
Tobler, Descriptiones), St. Willibald, who visited 
Ephesus in the year 722, mentions another church, 
that of Maria Magdalena. The very interesting 
double church in the Forum had not yet been 
examined with sufficient care, and its name must 
therefore still continue doubtful. 

Ephesus was famous in the early Middle Ages, 
and Western pilgrims likewise resorted thither on 
account of a church which is never heard of now, 
the church of the sepulchre of John the Evangelist, 
who died and was buried in Ephesus, Ed. 
Falkener regarded the site of the church as quite 
uncertain (Zphesus, p. 151) and Mr. J. T. Wood, 
exclusively engaged with the investigation of the 
Temple of Diana, makes no further mention of it. 
And yet the solution of this topographical question, 
which is assuredly of no small historical import- 
ance, seems to me by no means impossible. I be- 
lieve, indeed, that I shall be able positively to 
prove that its site must be recognised in one of the 

andest ruins, Inthe beginning of his Hodoeport- 
con, Willibald, the pilgrim just mentioned, says : 
“ Ambulaverunt ad Sanctum Johannem Evan- 
gelistam tn loco specioso secus Ephesum.” In 1102 
the pilgrim Saewulf came from Patmos to Ephesus 
“where he W's John] entered the sepulchre 
living,” (T. Wright, Zarly Travels, p. 33). Sir 
John Maundeville in the account of his journey 
in 1322 writes :— 


“From Patmos.men go to Ephesus, a fair city and 
nigh to the sea. And there died St. John, and was 
buried in a tomb behind the high altar. And there 
is a fair church, for the Christians were always wont 
to hold the place. And in the tomb of St. John is 
nothing but manna, which is called angels’ meat, for 
his body was translated into Paradise. And the 
Turks now hold all that place, with the city and the 
church ; and all Asia the Less is called Turkey. And 
you shall understand that St. John caused his grave 
to be made there in his life, and laid himself therein, 
all alive; and therefore some men say that he did not 
die, but that he rests there till the day of doom. And, 
in truth, there is a great marvel, for men may see 
there the earth of the tomb many times openly stir 
and move as though there were living things under” 
(Wright, p. 138). 


We see that the interest of travellers who resorted 
to Ephesus in the Middle Ages was mainly centred 
in recollections of John the Evangelist. The 
legend of the manna is told by an anonymous 
writer in the eighth century (T. Tobler, Descrip- 
tiones): “Ubi postquam ad sepulchrum sancti 
Johannis Evangelistae, ebullientem inde mannam 
admirantes, lachrimis perfuderunt:” and in the 
Menologium Graecorum of about the same time 
(Urbini, 1727, III., 88). Concerning the fate of 
the Church of St. John under the Turkish 
dominion I have only been able to find a notice 
in Tewpy'ov tov Tayupepy *“Avdpovexos TadaudAoyos 
(lib. vii.,cap. 15): “ When Sultan Sasan (in the year 
1308) made Ephesus surrender from starvation, on 
condition of sparing the lives of the inhabitants, 
he carried off the valuable vessels (oxeun) of the 
Church of St. John, and the immense hoard of 
treasure collected there.” 

Most of the travellers of the last centuries took 
the mosque of Sultan Selim in Ayaslouck to be 
the Church of St. John. That this is impossible 
Felkener has convincingly proved (Ephesus, pp. 
153-157); while Mr, J. T. Wood considers it pre- 





bable that ois mosque was built out of the mate- 
rials of the Temple of Diana. 

Three trustworthy statements exist which 
supplement each other concerning the site of the 
Church of St: John: 1. That of Willibald, which 


has been already quoted. 2. The Greek Synaxaria 


relates (p. 21): “The Church of St. John was 
built ona hill in old Ephesus which was called 
’HAiBaroy,” and distinguishes it from the hill on 
which the. tomb of the Seven Sleepers was 
situated. "HAiSarov, wrongly interpreted by 
Falkener (p. 150), here means according to 
Stephanus, (Thesaurus, sub verbo): “Tam altus 
ut ab ejus accessu aberres.” 3. Procopius, the 
oldest and most trustworthy authority, describes 
(Ilept rév rod Seamdrov “loveruévou kricpdrey, lib. 
v., cap. 1) the church as situated outside the town 
of Ephesus on a steep place, on rough and stony 
ground unfit for cultivation. From these state- 
ments it is evident that. the Church of St, John is 
to be looked for on the hill of Ayaslouck. 

Among the buildings of Justinian in Asia 

Procopius places the Church of St. John of 
Ephesus first, and gives us a full description of it. 
“On the said spot a church had formerly been 
built dedicated to the Apostle John, surnamed the 
Divine. This church was small, and through lapse 
of time had fallen into decay. Justinian there- 
fore caused it to be entirely pulled down, and erected 
in its place a building so large and splendid as to 
equal and resemble the Church of the Apostle in the 
capital.” 
This oft-named and much-extolled church in Con- 
stantinople has, however, been destroyed. Proco- 
pius (a. a. o, lib. i., cap. 4) compares the spherical 
construction of its ceiling with the Church of St. 
Sophia, and mentions that the cupola was sup- 
ported by four strong pillars. 

The remains of four large pillars corresponding 
in circumference to the dimensions of the dome 
are still standing on the summit of the hill of 
Ayaslouck (‘HAiBarov). The walls are: of brick- 
work, well known to be the most suitable ma- 
terial -for vaulted buildings. In the immediate 
vicinity Mr. Wood found the tombstone depicted 
(p. 36) in his Discoveries, the Byzantine inscrip- 
tion on which is well worthy of attention. The 
abbreviations in the same may, I think, be ex- 
plained as follows: ’ExounOn 6 dSvddos rot Geod 
Ccddwpos Seomorixis TOV... . TOO Nyamrnpévov 
Oeoddyou + ere dxd’. . . . “ Herelies the servant 
of God, Theodorus, director of the.... 
beloved divine + in the year 6630.” The date 
corresponds with the year 1121 of our chronology. 
Even Byzantine writers always speak of the 
Apostle John as the “Divine.” Theodorus, 
who by his calling was connected with the 
Church of St. John, according to the custom of 
the times was buried in or elose to the church. I 
discovered fragments of plastic ornaments, similar 
in character to those in a state of preservation in the 
Church of St. Sophia, built-in in the small modern 
chapel of the Greeks partly in the little mosque of 
Ayaslouck. The now totally forgotten and dis- 
regarded Church of St. John in Ephesus, probably 
destroyed by Tamerlane in 1402, was not only 
famous in the early Christian times as the revered 
burial-place of John the Evangelist, but also on 
account of the important Councils held there. 
The Ephesian synod against Nestorius (431) was 
commemorated in the coloured mosaics of the 
Church of St. dary in Bethlehem, where also pic- 
turesque views of some of the early Christian 
churches of the East are to be seen to this day. 

JEAN Pav RIcurer, 








THE FAN-MAKERS’ EXHIBITION. 


Ir is a pity that this dainty exhibition should 
have been so short-lived; for ten days only could 
the Drapers’ Company lend their magnificent hall 
to their brother company of Fan-Makers—a short 
time for the public to see-and examine a collec- 
tion of over twelve hundred and fifty specimens, 
There is, perhaps, something appropriate in the 


of the. 





brevity of life accorded to the exhibition of things. 


so ephemeral asfans (the very butterflies, as it were, 
of art, meant only to flutter for a season in the 
light and scent and beauty of society), but it isnot 
the less to be regretted on that account. ‘That part of 
theshow was composed of what are in the catalogue 
somewhat extravagantly termed “ Ancient: Fans” 
was another reason why it should not - have been 
closed so soon, as this section appealed, to..every 
variety of taste; but our simile atitt holds good, as, 
though some of these were more than two cen- 
turies old, their preservation is due more to the 
desire to keep favourite articles and to the zeal of 
collectors than the claim of fans, as such, to pro- 
longed existence. Beautiful as many of these still 
are, there is a sad faded look about them, as of the 
insects te which we have compared them after 
long acquaintance with pins and camphor, 

But if these old fans bear with them somewhat of 
the atmosphere of decay, there can be no doubt of 
their propriety and use in an exhibition intended 
to stimulate the revival of an industry which in 
this country had become nearly extinct. Like 
almost all branches of art, fan-making is an exotic 
in Englands and examples of what been pro- 
duced, not only in countries like Japan and Spain, 
where it is native, but in colder climates and by 
our own ancestors, cannot fail to be full of interest, 
and necessary for purposes of education. Nor can 
such a collection as was to be seen in Throgmorton 
Street be without attraction for many who cdre 
little for fans in themselves and less for the revival 
of fan-industry in England; for it afforded an 
opportunity for the study of national characteristics 
not easily presented in so small a compass, The 
ingenuity and patient labour of the Chinese; the 
decorative genius of Japan; the Spaniard’s strong 
delight in gorgeous colour and spangles ; the fertile 
fancy and dainty taste of the French ; the Italian 
love of architectural decoration ; and the English 
with their strong didactie proclivities, which would 
convert even fins into machines for instruction— 
these and many more characteristics were reflected 
in these old fans; none more strikingly; perhaps, 
than the last-mentioned, for Mr. Sandell contributed 
one printed with “ The Ten Commandments,” and 
another with the “ Laws of Whist,” and in Mr, 
Franks’ collection was one on which was to be read 
a neat “ Summary of the History of England.” 

It would take long to describe even half of the 
old fans which had claims of one kind or another 
tonotice. Fans with smelling-bottles and watches 
in their handles; others with plaques of Limoges 
enamel and looking-glasses in the panaches ; sticks 
of pearl and ivory and tortoiseshell, inlaid with 
silver and gold and precious stones; beautiful 
specimens of vernis-Martin; fans painted by 

ucher ; fans once belonging to Marie Antoinette, 
Mdme. de Pompadour, and the English Queens 
Anne, Caroline, and Charlotte; fans of horn, 
feathers, ivory, and bone; fans painted on paper, 
chickenskin, and vellum, with rustic, classical, 
historical, and pe eR subjects; fans of all 
kinds, in short, of which it will be enough to say 
that the collections of the Marchioness of Bristol 
and Lady Musgrave seemed the choicest, and that 
of Mr. Franks the largest and most interesting. 

In turning from the old to the modern one feels 
that in this branch of art at least the older mas- 
ters do not rest on an unapproachable eminence. 
Their principal superiority seems to be a more per- 
fect harmony in colour between the leaves and the 
sticks. This may possibly be due in a measure to 
the reconciling process of time, but we do not 
think that such a glaring want of concord could 
ever have been visible in some of the old as in 
some of the new. The fans of Henley of Liver- 
pool are frequently unpleasant in this respect, and 
even one of the finest fans exhibited by Duvelleroy 
is partly spoilt in effect by the ground of the 
a ma of the fond-baissé, by Edouard Moreau, 

ing of a different tint of blue from that of the 


skin-painting by Marie Bonheur, On the whole. 


however, the finest modern fans need not fear 
comparison with the old—if the secret of vernts- 
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Martin is lost, that of painting in gouache on gauze 
has been discovered. — 

Some of the most exquisite of the fans exhibited 
were made of lace only, others of lace with small 
medallions introduced, and others of gauze painted 
with Cupids and other devices in water-colours 
thickened with gouache. Of the lace leaves there 
were none better than the Honiton of Miss Radford, 
and a point d’Alencon fan exhibited by the Crown 
Perfumery Company. If we pass over the rest of 
these exquisitely-delicate inventions, which seem 
to approach nearer to the ideal of a fan than any 
others, it is because the beauty of lace-fabrics 
and the skill of French medallionists are too well 
known to need special mention in connexion with 
this exhibition. 

For the same reason we shall say little with 
regard to paper and skin fans painted by foreign 
and other professional artists, with specimens of 
which the public is familiar. Of these there was 
every variety, from such elaborate works as Un 
Mariage sous le Directoire, by F. Houghton after 
Kemmerer’s picture, to the simple spray of Maiden- 
hair after Nature, by M. Giles, of High Wycombe. 
Of fans with figure subjects So specimens 
were exhibited by Triefus and Ettlinger, Duvel- 
leroy, Rimmel, the Crown Perfumery Oorpany, 
Marshall and Snelgrove, and others; but it is 
sufficient to say that the quality of the work was 
as exquisite as might be expected from the names 
of these firms and the artists they employ, such as 
Marie Bonheur, Tony Faivre, Mejauel, Bellanger, 
Mussil, and the rest. More interesting, on account 
of the object with which this exhibition was 
opened, were the original designs by English ladies, 

If there were many among these which were 
poor and-conventional, there were a sufficient 
number of high merit to support the belief that 
the production by English ladies of original de- 
signs of great beauty may be expected, if a little 
encouragement be-given. The same truth has 
already been illustrated in connexion with paint- 
ing on china, and these fans show that we have 
more than one little-known designer who possesses 
talent of no common order, and at least one (Miss 
Loch) who deserves still higher praise. Not rely- 
ing too much on ‘her natural gifts, though they 
must be sufficiently great. to tempt her to do so, 
she has evidently devoted an unusual amount of 
study to the principles of Japanese art.’ This is 
shown plainly enough in her two fans after the 
Japanese manner, which are such imitations as 
could only have been produced by one who had 
imbibed the spirit of the art imitated; but in her 
designs, Cranes, after Nature, Sea-Gulls— Hebrides 
in the Distance—Evening, and Wild Duck, Even- 
ang, there is nothing left of Japan except the fine 
sense of perceiving and skill in drawing those 
essential facts of form and colour which are most 
valuable for the immediate decorative purpose of 
the artist. The Sea-Gulls is, on the whole, the 
most masterly, conveying as it does, without any 
too elaborate attempt at pictorial detail, the cha- 
racter. of the place, together with the true’ form 
and habits of the birds soaring, flying, plunging, 
and swimming ; while the balance of the compo- 
sition is perfect, and the dexterous treatment of 
the two colours employed, yellow and brown, does 
all that is necessary to suggest distance, shade, 
and evening glow, More simple in design, but 
drawn and coloured with great skill, is her 
“bramble” fan painted for the Queen ; and if her 

in illustration of Grimm’s “ Princess who was 
sent to keep Geese” do not seem to our mind so 
artistically perfect as the others we have men- 
tioned, they reveal powers, both mental and artis- 
tic, of a still higher order. 

Insuch a vast collection, a liberal allowance must 
be made for personal taste andthe chances, of 
oversight, but Miss Emma Pfander, with her 
be, composition of humming-birds and con- 
Yentional floriation, seemed to us to come next to 
Miss Loch in originality both of design and 
colour, though there ‘was much of both in 
Miss F, E, Tripp's: Seaweeds, painted on ‘green 





silk, and Peach Blossom and Sulphur Butterflies ; 
while for elegant wreath-treatment of —_ 
flowers, as well as for finish, the designs of Miss 
O. J. James were very conspicuous. 

Of fans embroidered on satin there were some 
very good specimens exhibited by the Royal 
School of Art Needlework, especially one orna- 
mented with leaves and flowers of begonia, Among 
what may be called the curiosities were attempts 
made to represent animals in embroidery, On one 
of these, called Peace and War, by Miss Jessie Fife 
Tracey, the peculiar marking of the skin of a frog, 
and the shape of the animal, were cleverly sug- 
gested with a very few stitches. ' 

Of gentleman amateurs the most original was 
Mr. Bouchier Marshall, whose fan, painted, or 
rather illuminated, with designs from the Song of 
Hiawatha, was unique in its way. The figures 
were well drawn, and the whole fan was con- 
ceived and coloured in a spirit most suggestive of 
the life and costume of North American Indians. 
Two very elaborately-painted fans were exhibited 
by the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 

Cosmo MonxKHOUSE. ~ 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE committee of the Liverpool Art Club pro- 
ose to open an exhibition of the works of Josiah 
edgwood, during the next session. It has been 
thought advisable, so far as possible, to exhibit 
the specimens in the order in which they are 
described by Wedgwood himself in the various 
editions of his catalogue. A committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs, William Bartlett, A. H. Brodrick, 
Charles T. Gatty, and T. Shadford Walker, has 
been appointed to carry out this plan. They have 
already a promise of very full representations of some 
of the classes and sections into which Wedgwood’s 
catalogue is divided; but they would be glad to 
communicate with any acing possessing numbered 
cameos and‘ intaglios, heads of Popes, and other 
pieces, as it is possible that some of the numbers 
still wanting may be thus supplied. They would 
also like to exhibit any of the Greek and Roman 
series, or the Kings of England, in Jasper-ware, 
the sets promised being in black Basalt-ware. 
They will also be glad to receive specimens of the 
useful. Wedawood wares, such as the cream- 
coloured ware and biscuit ware. Communications 
may be addressed to Mr. O. T. Gatty, at the Art 
Club, Myrtle Street, Liverpool, who is compiling 
the catalogue. 


A Mosevm of Antiquities found on the spot 
has been formally opened at Fiesole in presence of 
the town authorities of Florence and Fiesole. A 
museum of like nature has also been opened at 
Ostia. 

‘Tue General Exhibition of Fine-Arts to be 
held this year in Brussels will open on August 20 
and close on October 15. It is open to all artists, 
foreign as wellas native, to send works for exhi- 
bition ; but not more than two works of the same 
nature can be sent by any one artist. 


A VERY fine numismatic collection has lately 
been sold in Paris—namely, that of the late M. 
Jarry of Orleans, who had collected during a long 
life one of the most complete series of Roman 
coins to be found anywhere in France. Some of 
the prices attained were very large—e.g., a medal 
of Julia, daughter of Titus, fetched 3,099 fr.; a 
medal of Laelianus with an’ emblematical 
of Spain, 3,500 fr. The total of the first four days’ 
sale amounted to 125,366 fr. 

THE new doors for the cathedral of Strassburg, 
which have been executed in bronze repoussé after 
the models of M. A. Geoffroy, are now finished, 
and are being publicly exhibited. They challenge 
comparison with the famous Ghiberti gates 
formerly set up in San Giovanni in Florence, 
which won from Michelangelo the well-known 
criticism that “they might stand for the gates 
of Paradise.” It would be instructive to ee 





what Michelangelo would say to these modern 
works, which, far from being the labour of one 


supreme artist for forty years—as, according to, 


Vasari, the Ghiberti gates were—have been manu- 
factured in a very short space of time under the 
direction of Herr Klotz, the present architect of 
the cathedral. 


Tue subject for the Troyon competition in 
landscape-painting for next year is a group of old 
oaks beside a stream of water, with a shepherd 
minding some goats. 


A RETROSPECTIVE exhibition of the works of 
modern French masters is just open at the Gallery 
Durand-Ruel, Rue le Peletier. It comprises a 
number of important works by Corot, Millet, 
Courbet, Fromentin, Tassaert, Diaz, Rousseau, 
Delacroix, and Ricard; and is said to be a most 
interesting presentment of the art of the immedi- 
ate past of the French school. Corot and Millet 
are above all largely and admirably represented ; 
as also is Tassaert from the fine collection of this 
manly works in the possession of M. Alexandre 

umas, 


Tue Galliera donation to the city of Paris is a 
legacy and not a gift—that is to say, it only 
comes into effect after the death of the Duchess. 
She preserves her magnificent collections during 
her lifetime for her own use, though the museum 
to contain them is to be commenced forthwith, 


THOosE who are interested in the question re- 
cently mooted by Prof. Thausing as to the authen- 
ticity of the celebrated Holkham copy of Michel- 
angelo’s cartoon of Pisa (see AcaDEMY for March 2, 
1878) may be glad to learn that this interesting 
work has been kindly lent for a time, by the Earl 
of Leicester, to the Burlington Club, where it is 
now being exhibited in the drawing-room of the 
Club, together with various prints, drawings, 
&c., relating to it. The Holkham. monochrome 
painting has hitherto afforded a sort of basis for 
judging of Michelangelo’s famed work, which was 
destroyed, as everyone knows, soon after it was exe- 
cuted. Itisthecomposition from which Schiavonetti 
took his well-known engraving, and the original 
of all the numerous reproductions one meets with ~ 
in art-histories and text-books. No one, indeed, 
seems to have doubted that it was in the main an: 
accurate copy of the cartoon, until Prof. Thau- 
sing, on ——- for the Albertina a small and 
hasty first sketch of the subject by Michelangelo, 
endeavoured to prove that, Vecdiens the positions 
of some of the were not the same in the 
Holkham copy as in this rough sketch, therefore 
this copy was in reality no copy at all, but merely 
what is termed a pasticcio, or work made up from 
various sources, the principal being Marcantonio’s 
engraving known ‘as Les Grimpeurs, in which ‘the 
figure of the man leaning over the bank and 
stretching forth his hand to raise another from 
the water is reversed, according to Prof. Thausing, 
his left hand being extended instead of his right 
as in the original sketch. But we may ask, if the, 
figure of this man stooping over the bank was re- 
versed by the engraver and so copied by the 
painter, how comes it that the other to the 
right and left of him do not also happen to be re~~ 
versed?» Could a plate be printed with one: 
figure in it reversed and not/the others? Yet we 
find, with one other exception, the positions of all 
the figures in the Holkham example the same asin 
the small sketch reproduced by Prof. Thausing in 
the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst last February. 
This being the case, it seems more natural to sup- 
pose that Michelangelo himself c the posi- 
tion of this figure from his first idea of.it, and 
probably for the sake of balance of composition 
made him use his left hand where Prof, Thausing - 
deems he should have used his right. . Certainly 
we fail to find in the learned Professor's arguments . 
any necessity for giving up the much valued 
Holkham monochrome, which, though perhaps not 
the actual copy executed by Bastiano da San Gallo. 
and mentioned by Vasari, may yet be accepted as: 
an early work by some pupil ‘who had seen, or - 
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who had means of judging of, the original car- 
toon. Its exhibition in London is a matter of 
real interest. 


Tue third part of vol. xvii. of the Numismatic 
Chronicle contains three papers of value. The first 
is that of Mr. B. V. Head, on the recent find of 
staters of Cyzicus and Lampsacus, which we have 
already had occasion to notice in our reports of the 
meetings of the Numismatic Society. The second 
is an able and interesting essay in French “ Sur 
les monnaies phéniciennes,” by M. Six, of Amster- 
dam, in which the whole field of the coinage of 
the fifth satrapy is surveyed. The third is a long 
paper, in continuation, by Mr. F. W. Madden, on 


hristian emblems on the coins of Constantine I. ' 


and his family, including a curious table of the 
forms of crosses employed on coins of the Constan- 
tine house from 312 to 338 a.p. 


In Part IV. of the same volume, all the papers 
—_ one by Mr. Evans, the President, on three 

man medallions of Postumus, Commodus, and 
Probus) deal with British and English numis- 
matics, and are contributed by Messrs. Ernest H. 
Willett, O. F. Keary, and R, A. Hoblyn, the last 
signing three articles. The volume ends with 
reviews of the third volume of the British Mu- 
seum Catalogue of Greek Coins, of the first volume 
of the Numismata Orientalia, and of the Hand- 
book to the Berlin collection. The annual Report 
shows a satisfactory increase in the numbers of the 
society, which now consists of 209 members. 
The Report also gives an obituary notice of Mr. 
T. J. Arnold, the late senior magistrate of the 
Metropolitan police, whose able work on the bench 
was supplemented by an equal activity in litera- 
ture and archaeology, and who was a frequent 
attendant at the meetings of the Numismatic 
Society and an important contributor to its 
journal. Notices are also given of Mr. James 
Wingate and Count von Prokesch-Osten, 


Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological 
and Natural History Society. Part I. (Shrews- 
bury : Adnitt and Naunton.) The most important 
paper in this new serial is Mr. Leighton’s “ Notes 
relating to the Abbey Parish Church Estate, 
Shrewsbury.” Its author is evidently a well- 
skilled historical student, and has compiled with 
great care an account of the deeds relating to this 
interesting —— Unlike some modern anti- 
quaries Mr. Leighton has been content to let the 
old documents tell their own tale, and has not 
found it needful to suppress the originals and give 
the public his own English version of them only. 
This is undoubtedly the only reasonable course. 
An English version of an ancient charter pre- 
sented without the original is always open to 
most just suspicion, There have been persons 
who have given to the world translations of docu- 
ments which they themselves could not read; and 
when this is not the case, and we do really get a 
faithful rendering of the original, so much de- 
pends on words and forms of words that we can 
never feel sure that all is right unless we have the 
exact text before us. Mr, Leighton has been at 
much pains in compiling a catalogue of the church- 
wardens from 1260 to 1877. There are of course 
great breaks in it; but the early part is inter- 
esting, even for those who have no local reasons 
for desiring minute knowledge as to Shropshire 
men and things. All the oatly churchwardens, it 
seems, possessed surnames. One of them in 1387 
was called Richard le Flesshewer. This name is 
new to us. Richard’s representatives, if he has 
any, have probably long since called themselves 
Fletcher. Mr. Mackenzie E. 0. Walcott con- 
tributes an account of certain household expenses 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, whom he calls 
Queen Bess. Nicknames are surely out of place 
in the Transactions of a learned body. “Good 
Queen Bess” is well enough in a song, in 
writers like Thomas Ward or William Cobbett, 
but it is much out of place elsewhere, except it be 
in a book of humour or a party pamphlet: would 
Mr. Walcott like the names of the other kings 





and queens of England to be dealt with in this 


unceremonious fashion? The inventories he 
prints are curious and well edited. The Rev. R. 
W. Eyton contributes “Notes on Domesday.” It 
is needless to say that it is a thoughtful and well- 
written paper. We wish, however, it had been 
rinted in some publication where it would have 

m more widely circulated. Its bearing on 
Shropshire gives ita right to a ~~ here, but 
the universal interest of the subject makes it 
important that every real contribution to . the 
knowledge of that most obscure record should be 


known to all historical students. 


As is well known, the publication of the 
volumes of the Corpus which contain the Latin 
inscriptions of the districts of Upper Italy is com- 
plete. It was considered advisable to provide for 
the publication of the inscriptions which should 
come to light after the volumes had appeared, thus 
forming a er ype supplement to the Corpus 
which those who possess the t volumes pub- 
lished at Berlin would not be able to dispense with. 
Such a supplement Mommsen thinks should be en- 
trusted to an Italian Academy, and he has recently 
made a proposition to that effect to the Reale 
Accademia dei Lincei of Rome, of which he is a 
member. The Accademia dei Lincei accepted the 
proposal, and decided that the work should be 
executed by Prof. Felice Barnabei, with the as- 
sistance of the learned archaeologists Signori 
Fiorelli and Fabretti. 








MUSIC. 


The Psalmist. Published under the Editoriai 
Superintendence of Ebenezer Prout, B.A. 
(J. Haddon & Co.) 


THE remarkable revival of interest in Church 
music so characteristic of the present age 
has not been without its influence on com- 
munities outside the pale of the Establish- 
ment; and the necessity for cohesion and 
consistency in the service of song is becom- 
ing more and more recognised among Non- 
conformists of various grades. The present 
work had obtained such a measure of popu- 
larity that it was deemed advisable to issue 
a revised edition, not only more extended in 
its scope, but more adapted to the needs of 
the present day, when taste has undergone a 
refining process and the aesthetic element is 
no longer ignored in matters connected with 
public worship. The new edition consists of 
two parts, the first containing a selection of 
the Psalms (Bible version) and other passages 
of the Scriptures pointed for chanting, to- 
gether with Te Deums, Kyries, Sanctuses, 
&c. The method adopted for pointing is 
simple, but sufficiently strict to ensure un- 
animity in practice, and the division of the 
words is in nearly all cases calculated to 
give the effect of correct accent. In ap- 
proaching the musical portion of the book it 
is necessary to disabuse the mind of any 
rigid ideas on the subject of chanting, and 
to remember the necessities and predilec- 
tions of those for whom the compilation is 
intended. In the Church of England the 
ornate double chant of the last century has 
wellnigh disappeared; but though it still 
lingers elsewhere it would not be just to dwell 
on the fact with harshness, considering the 
vast strides in the direction of musical im- 
provement which are still being made alike in 
church and chapel. The editorwould seem to 
entertain very broad and liberal views on the 
subject of chants. His double chant in E 
flat, No. 24, contains crotchets in each of its 





four sections, and he cites Woodward in B 
flat, No. 27, as a nearly perfect specimen of 
the double chant. Now, apart from the 
trivial nature of the melody in this and in 
many others, we cannot but think that E 
flat for a reciting note is at least a tone too 
high. In an otherwise admirable chant— 
Prout in G, No. 53—we have E natural for 
the last reciting note, and in a double chant 
by T. S. Guest, No. 84, the corresponding 
note is F. Surely for persons with alto or 
bass voices, and for con: tional wor- 
shippers generally, such high notes must 
prove very trying. Of course if an entire 
congregation were to sing in harmony the 
evil would be less obvious ; but the spread of 
musical knowledge must be more extensive 
before such a desirable achievement can be 
attained. It must not be assumed, however, 
that the examples here named are typical 
of the collection generally. On the con- 
trary, the larger proportion are unobjection- 
able in every sense. There are many 
favourite chants, both single and double, 
which no one would wish to see excluded, 
such as Robinson, No. 40, Battishill, No. 
75, and Randall, No. 45. In these and 
kindred examples the melody is facile, the 
harmonies broad and diatonic, and the pro- 
gressions stately and dignified. 

The second and more voluminous portion 
of The Psalmist consists of 594 hymns set to 
496 tunes. As a matter of course no at- 
tempt is made to arrange the hymns with a 
view to the observance of times and seasons 
in the ecclesiastical year, nor do we find that 
many of the familiar hymns associated 
with Christmas, Lent, or Haster have been 
deemed fit for insertion. On the other 
hand, it is agreeable to note that the 
tendency towards realism which obtains so 
freely among Churchmen of a certain grade, 
and which finds expression in some unplea- 
sant and repulsive lyrics in such books as 
Hymns Ancient and Modern and the Hymn- 
ary, has not as yet permeated the ranks of 
Dissent. For the most part the hymns in 
the present book are of practical utility, and 
devoid either of doctrinal significance or of 
the hysterical element which is characteristic 
of the Moody and Sankey order of composi- 
tion. With respect to the tunes it is pos- 
sible to speak generally in terms of higher 
praise than could be used with reference to 
the chants. A cursory glance reveals the 
fact that extensive uisitions have been 
made on the wealth of German psalmody as 
perfected by Luther and his successors. 
Of English composers Wesley and Gauntlett 
contribute largely ; but not too largely con- 
sidering that these composers stand pre- 
eminent among their contemporaries for the 
value of their labours in this department of 
Church music. The editor has been unduly 
modest, confining his share in the list to a 
very few tunes, and these mostly written for 
hymns with irregular metre. His six-line 
tune, No. 157, may be commended as a per 
fect specimen of its kind, alike for musician- 
ship and devotional feeling. But the book 
is unfortunately disfigured by the insertion 
of some vile adaptations from various works, 
sacred and secular. It appears that some 


of these monstrosities are popular ; for the 
editor says in his Preface that “ he wishes it 
to be understood that the responsibility for 
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the selection rests with the proprietors, not 
with himself.” This will be readily believed, 
for no one would credit a musician of Mr. 
Prout’s attainments with acquiescing in the 
distortion of Spohr(No. 54), of Handel (Nos. 
74:and 125), or of Beethoven (No. 345). 
Mr. Prout will probably feel disposed to 
apply the Premier’s celebrated dictum with 
regard to the Conservative party to his own 
case in relation to Nonconformists and 
their notions of fitness in musical matters. 
It is needless to add that the general editorial 
work has been admirably carried out, the 
harmonies in the arrangements, where ar- 
rangement was necessary, being unexcep- 
tionable, and the freedom from casual errors 
remarkable. Henry F. Frost. 
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